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We, the Fighting Rearguard 


Reprinted from Tue ApvocaTe* 


N EVERY age of human history, poets, sages and mystics have re- 

flected deeply upon the theme of the transitory nature of human life, 
with all its joy and beauty and grief. “Man that is born of woman,” 
reflects Job, “has but a short time to live, and is full of sorrow. He 
cometh up as a flower and is cut down. ...” Like a sea on the sand, the 
past presses forward upon the present, washing away human footsteps 
and human traces, late or soon. Yet it is curious to reflect upon the rela- 
tive permanence of certain of the works of man as compared with human 
life itself. In portrait or in sculpture we can see the earthly semblance 
—hardly less vivid than life itselfi—of those whose moment has passed 
away, and who are long turned to a little dust. “They are the substance 
—we the shadow,” is the word ascribed to one old Spanish monk who 
looked at Zurbaran’s pictures of long-dead members of his own order. 
Keats, dreaming over his Grecian urn, envies the joy of its lovers, the 
youth ever young and eager, the maiden ever delicious. The words of 
the wise—and sometimes of the foolish and wicked—remain “more 
lasting than bronze,” but the voices that spoke them are stilled for ever. 
All our appreciation of the work of the past is haunted by the feeling 
of this tragedy of its creators’ impermanence—still more is our admira- 
tion of present, living beauty—the beauty of the flower, the girl in the 
first glory of her young loveliness, the vivid wonder of childhood, op- 
pressed by the sense of the brevity of it all. The winter of nature will 
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be turned again to spring—but not again shall we pass through the 
seasons of our life, or turn back from the door of death. 

Yet, while this grief for mortality has been felt in every age, in every 
age men have also perceived that here is not the last word or the ultimate 
reality. “The temporal order, so vivid and yet so transient, is lit up all 
the while by a light which can be seen behind the stage.” The fleeting 
beauties of nature and man, as well as the more lasting ones which give 
the illusion of changelessness, are seen by the wisest to be only the reflec- 
tions of a life and beauty which are everlasting. The very “immortal 
longings” felt by all the noblest—and therefore most human—of man- 
kind, suggest that this procession of shadows which we see is not the 
final truth about our human destiny. 

And finally, we have been given a Revelation by God through His 
Son to show us that these “broken lights” from the world behind the 
visible earth are not mere illusion. In the Divine Light of that Revela- 
tion, we see behind the material fact of mortality the tremendous truth 
of human immortality. Not one man or woman of God’s creation has 
“ceased to be’—all are living persons at this hour, and will continue 
to live eternally. The soul of the least tiny forgotten child, who perished 
but a moment after its birth, will stand in its place before Him when 
the Pyramids are dust, and the earth and the stars have passed away, 
swept on through the aeons of cosmic change. The doors of Death are 
those of Life: a life which—if our freedom is not used to frustrate 
Divine Loye—will transcend all that we can dream of beauty and love 
and joy: not for a brief span, but for an eternity resolved into a single 
high moment of bliss. It will be our fault if this is not our destiny, and 
if we are condemned, instead, to the dragging monotony of unending 
pain and remorse. In any case, there is no ending—the “dead” live, and 
we shall live with them, when our hour comes, in one fashion or in 
the other. 

Meanwhile, there are further tremendous truths of which we learn 
through Faith, and of which we are reminded this month in the com- 
memoration of “All Saints” and “All Souls.” The first is that a solidar- 
ity, a “Communion” exists between all the Redeemed who have ended 
their earthly life and ourselves, the fighting rearguard of the Kingdom 
of God. We have to learn to think of the Church not as consisting sim- 
ply of a handful of a few hundred millions, struggling on in what often 
seems a hopeless battle with the overwhelming strength of the dark 
world of paganism and its prince. To this mundane picture we must 
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add the countless multitudes of the just made perfect since Adam, and 
the unknown number of those who are being purged by suffering so that 
they, too, may enter into the joy of God. All these are “one body” with 
us—the life of Christ pulsing vividly through all, though after a differ- 
ent manner. 

God’s Will, also, is that this unity of love should be made effective in 
our own individual lives here on earth. To the suffering departed, we 
owe a duty of prayer and sacrifice—and, in order to serve Christ our 
Saviour, we must pay this debt of love to our brethren and His, making 
His work of redemption active in ourselves who are His members. The 
greater the “weight of love” —to use St. Augustine’s words—which draws 
our prayers upward for these who seek our aid, the more swiftly and 
surely will we, too, be borne towards the Divine Love when our hour 
comes to join them. 

And, while we pray for the dead who long for their final deliverance, 
the Church bids us to seek, both for ourselves and for them, the help of 
the great army of her triumphant children in Paradise. It is heroic love 
of God and of their fellowmen—nothing else—which has brought the 
saints to their glory. That love—to ourselves as to God—has grown 
mightier than ever since their final sanctification: and it is His Will 
that they should have the joy of continuing to serve their brethren. In 
calling upon them, we do not prefer human to Divine aid, because all 
that they can give us is only His, in Whom they live and have their 
blissful being. 


CuurcH TRIUMPHANT 


How great is this power which we have at our command, for our 
life and strength in this earthly moment of existence—so brief, yet so 
immense in its eternal consequence! Yet how little we are aware of it, 
and its value! Throughout the year, the Liturgy of the Church unrolls 
the record of its heroes—the white-clad martyrs of its first age of victory, 
the confessors and ascetics and wonder-workers, the mystics, teachers 
and reformers, the princes and men of action, the plain folk who made 
simple daily living a perfect offering of love. We let them pass—we 
say no word; there are only a handful who have become familiar in any 
sense to the faithful of our time—and, even of these few, they know 
all too little. Yet among this multitude, there must be some whose lives 
have a special meaning to us, who might become known, and very real, 
true friends, to us, in our particular problems and temptations. And 
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our patron saints—do we do well in neglecting them, since those who 
named us placed us in their special care at our baptism? 

Above all, let us join our voices constantly, fervently, to the stream of 
prayer which links our “Middle Earth” to the greatest of all saints, the 
Mother of Christ our Saviour, and of all His members—that is, of all 
those living in God. May she, the Queen of Heaven, look mercifully 
upon the great armies of those whom war has cut down in their golden 
youth. And may she be our sure guide through this strange life-in-death 
which we call “life” until we come to our real life—and to the glorious 
company of the People of God! 


Freedom of the Press 


Freedom may easily become a catchword for the unwary and super- 
ficial ; for the serious-minded, conscientious man it is a condition fraught 
with impressive responsibility. The few minutes at Our disposal do not 
permit Us to attempt to analyze its content; yet it is obvious and funda- 
mental to observe that man, endowed by his Creator with freedom of 
choice between good and evil, is not thereby given the right to choose 
evil; but he is privileged freely to choose good, which is his duty, and 
thus merit the reward eternal for him by God. 

Freedom of the press, like any other freedom, whether of action or of 
speech or of thought, is limited; it does not allow man to print what is 
wrong, what is known to be false or what is calculated to undermine and 
destroy the moral and religious fiber of individuals and the peace and 
harmony of nations. 

It should guarantee man against being shackled by material or self- 
ish interests when he pursues the laudable purpose of exposing the truth 
and vindicating right and justice. Certainly, a first postulate of such 
freedom is to have access to the truth. 

How often experience has proved that in the long run good is never 
served by the distortion of facts. The world will not be lifted out of the 
quagmire of inhuman suffering and injustice in which it is agonizing so 
long as suspicion, distrust and shameful ambitions conceal the truth from 
those who are entitled to know it for the common good of all—Pope Pius 
XII to a group of United States publishers and editors, July 11, 1946. 
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Purgatory 


H. A. V. 


Reprinted from the Jesurr SEM1INARY News of the Oregon Province* 


-— aieccagnectaonb has always been a 
moot question among those who 
took a walk from the Christian com- 
monwealth of believers. 

Peter Waldo, a rich merchant of 
12th century Lyons, preached against 
it to his followers who have since been 
called Waldensians; and about the 
same time the Albigensians, so-called 
from the town of Albi in Provence 
where they originated, did their best, 
which was not enough, to discredit it. 

John Huss (1373-1415), Bohem- 
ian father of the Hussites, was the 
forerunner of the German Martin 
Luther (1483-1546) who said that 
Purgatory was a “mask of the devil,” 
and of the French John Calvin (1509- 
1564) who called it “a deadly fiction 
of Satan.” 

The Council of Trent (1543-63) 
decreed that Purgatory exists, and 
that the souls in Purgatory can be 
helped by the prayers of the faithful 
on earth. This is an article of faith, 
but not because the Council of Trent 
said so. 

A council of the Church invoked in 
solemn session to debate and define 
matters of faith and morals does not 
make up the doctrine. From first to 
last it is influenced by Scripture and 
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by ancient belief and practice, under 
the revealing light of the Holy Spirit. 

The work of a council is to find 
and declare what has been, at least by 
implication, in the deposit of faith 
from apostolic days. 

So, following the procedure of a 
council, one can look back through 
the ages. 


ScRIPTURE 


The Old Testament warrant for 
Purgatory is found in the twelfth 
chapter of the second book of the 
Machabees. 


And making a gathering, he (Judas 
Machabee) sent twelve thousand drach- 
mas to Jerusalem for sacrifice to be of- 
fered for the sins of the dead, thinking 
well and religiously of the resurrection. 

(For if he had not hoped that they that 
were slain should rise again, it would 
have seemed superfluous and vain to pray 
for the dead.) 

And because he considered that they 
who had fallen to sleep with godliness, 
had great grace laid up for them. 

It is therefore a holy and wholesome 
thought to pray for the dead, that they 
may be loosed from their sins. 


The Jews therefore believed that 
those who had “fallen to sleep with 
godliness,” that is, not burdened with 
sins that are mortal, could be helped 
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by the prayer and sacrifice of the 
living. 

The New Testament warrant is 
just as expressive: “Whosoever speaks 
against the Holy Ghost, it will not 
be forgiven him, either in this world, 
or in the world to come.” (Matt. 
12:30). 

The assumption is that some sins 
can be forgiven after death, and since 
we know that mortal sins cannot, they 
must be such sins as are venial in 
nature. 

TRADITION 

A belief in Purgatory is found in 
the Church from earliest times, in 
the practice of prayers and offerings 
for the souls of the departed. 

Tertullian (160-230?), St. Augus- 
tine (354-430) and after him Pope 
St. Gregory the Great (Pope, 590- 
604) are three of the great Christian 
apologetes who taught and preached 
the existence of Purgatory and the 
efficacy of prayer for the souls who 
lay there languishing. 

But this wasn’t an invention of 
later days. As early as the first cen- 
tury, an inscription in the Roman 
catacomb read, “May God refresh 
thy spirit.” 

Because Ir Is Firtine 
There are, in addition, three argu- 
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ments ex convenientia, from the very 
fitness of the thing. 


1. Scripture has it that nothing 
unclean can enter Heaven. (Apoc. 
21:27). But many people who die 
are not ready to enter Heaven, yet 
do not merit Hell. There must then 
be a middle state where they can be 
purified before entering upon their 
eternal reward. 


2. If there were no Purgatory, 
some men, playing safe for Heaven, 
could commit venial sin with impv- 
nity and not give sufficient thought 
and energy to its reparation. This 
would lend to an inequality in justice 
meted out. 


3. The doctrine of Purgatory, like 
all other doctrines of the Catholic 
Faith, is psychologically acceptable to 
human nature, and is a great solace 
for both the living and the dead. 


There is almost a sneer in Doctor 
Samuel Johnson’s definition of Pur- 
gatory as “a place where papists think 
those souls go who aren’t good enough 
for heaven but who aren’t bad enough 
for hell.” But after his precious wife 
“Tetty” died, he used to kneel like 
a papist and a child to pray for her 
soul. 


To believe in a man’s essential dignity means to respect his rights as 
our own. To do this we must believe in God the Father Almighty and 
believe that God is the other guy’s Father, too—Don CapgLANo in the 


Labor Leader, September 28, 1946. 
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FEW weeks ago, Charles Scrib- 

ners Sons, New York, who 
have just completed a century of 
publishing, released a fascinating book 
on Russia. It is entitled J Chose 
Freedom, The Personal and Political 
Life of a Soviet Official, by Victor 
Kravchenko. This work has received 
most favorable reviews from distin- 
guished authorities. “It possesses 
the deep authenticity of a record writ- 
ten from the inside,” writes W. H. 
Chamberlin. “Kravchenko has ren- 
dered an important service in taking 
American readers behind the stage 
trapping of the Soviet dictatorship 
and showing, on a basis of personal 
experience, what life under Com- 
munism is like.” “It is, I believe,” 
says Dorothy Thompson, “the most 
remarkable and most revelatory re- 
port to have come out of the Soviet 
Union from any source whatsoever. 
It is the story of personal reactions 
and human behavior in Stalin’s realm, 
and it is going to be very difficult 
to answer.” In the opinion of Sir 
Norman Angell, J Chose Freedom 
“has all the excitement of a thriller 
which keeps you awake until the 


early hours: it furnishes important 
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Kravchenko’s “I Chose Freedom” 


Joun B. O’REILLY 


Reprinted from The CANADIAN MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART* 


data on one of the biggest of our 
international problems.” 

Victor Kravchenko was born in 
Yekaterinoslav in the Ukraine in 
1905. His father was a revolution- 
ary and young Victor was raised in 
an atmosphere of revolt against Czar- 
dom. Secret meetings were held in 
the Kravchenko home. For long 
periods his father was absent from 
home—a prisoner for his political 
activities. As a boy of twelve Victor 
Kravchenko saw the revolution of 
1917 with the unrest and want which 
followed in its wake. He saw some 
of the fighting between the Reds and 
Whites in the Civil War. In 1929, 
“when Stalin was consolidating his 
personal authority over the lands of 
the Soviets,” he was admitted to the 
Communist Party. Endowed with a 
brilliant mind and a rare gift for 
organization, Victor Kravchenko rose, 
step by step, to a place not far below 
the highest ranking Soviet officials. 
He mastered the official Soviet writ- 
ings, Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, 
so that on any occasion he could quote 
them, chapter and verse. He studied 
engineering at Kharkov and his ability 
in this field was quickly recognized. 


Canada, July, 1946 
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Before coming to the United States 
in the early autumn of 1943, Krav- 
chenko had served the Kremlin as a 
trusted official in the Ukraine, Mos- 
cow and in Siberia, For two years 
he fought in the Red Army as a cap- 
tain of engineers. 

On Saturday evening, April 1, 
1944, Victor Kravchenko, then an 
employe of the Soviet purchasing 
commission in the United States, left 
his rented room in Washington with 
his board paid a week in advance. 
Earlier in the day he arranged his 
papers in perfect order at the office 
of the commission where some thirty 
dollars in salary was still owing him. 
He took the train to New York where, 
late in the night, he registered under 


an Italian name in a dingy and dirty 


uptown hotel in Manhattan. Here 
he prepared a statement for the press 
which appeared in The New York 
Times and other papers on April 4, 
1944, Victor Kravchenko had made 
the most important decision of his 
life; he had chosen freedom. 

It is important to note the condi- 
tions under which he made this choice. 
“At the time I left Washington,” 
writes Kravchenko, “I was aware that 
there was a formal decision of the 
Commission, ratified by Moscow, 
designating me to a permanent place 
on its staff. It amounted to a sub- 
stantial promotion for me. I was to 
enter upon this new work a few days 
later, on April 3, with Moscow’s 
blessings. Later I might have re- 
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turned home with my commercial ex. 


perience, as a faithful son of Stalin, Most 


who had weathered the storms of 
bourgeois temptations. There was 
no limit to the heights I might then 
have scaled in the bureaucracy. But 
on these heights I would have re-[e, 
mained, no less, a slave of the Vlust, fix 
helpless to serve my people, in league 
with their oppressors, I needed free- f° 
dom for the fight against despotism, | 
and to obtain that freedom I was ac- 
cepting a multitude of discomforts, hpi 
economic risks, 
From now on, Victor Kravchenko 


was no more. His identity was blotted }. “ 


out. Now he was Italian, Yugoslav, 
Portuguese, anything but Russian. 
What names I’ve had!” 


Lire IN DANCER ' 
In the seclusion of his hotel room jn 
Victor Kravchenko fought for his? 
life against time. He knew that, if F 
his break with the Soviets was dis-[ 
covered before he had made a public f 
statement, he would be shot or de- 
ported by force. Failing this he 
could be easily denounced as a Ger- 
man spy. He was a marked man, § 
with little or no knowledge of Eng- 
lish. With the help of one or two 
friends he prepared his carefully fi 
worded statement which made front- gai 
page news. He charged that the f 
Kremlin, while supposedly allied 
with Britain and America, was put- 
suing aims incompatible with such } 
collaboration. Ostensibly having dis- 
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“%folved the Communist International 
alin, Moscow continued to direct Com- 


| Offnunist movements everywhere. To 
Waithese charges he added: 


Z While professing to seek the establish- 
ment of democracy in countries liberated 
Te-Btom Fascism, the Soviet government at 
lust,fhome has failed to take a single serious 
1gue pstep toward granting elementary liberties 
‘ree. po the Russian people. The Russian people 
+ fare subjected, as before, to unspeakable 
oppressions and cruelties, while the 
} AC-INKVD, acting through its thousands of 


orts, spies, continues to wield its unbridled 
ers, domination over the peoples of Russia. 
nko F the territories cleared of the Nazi in- 


aders, the Soviet government is reestab- 


tted Bi hing its political régime of lawlessness 
slav, and violence, while prisons and concen- 
sian. fration-camps continue to function as be- 


fore. The hopes of political and social 
reforms cherished by the Russian people 
at the beginning of war have proved to 
be empty illusions . . . I maintain that 
1 fmore than any other people, the Russian 
his People require that they be granted ele- 
mentary political rights—genuine free- 
dis- °™ of press and speech, freedom from 

ant and freedom from fear. What the 
Russian people have had from their 
de- kovernment has been only lip service to 
he Plese freedoms. 





Ger- # Victor Kravchenko’s brilliant book 
ran, ¥ Chose Freedom is an indictment 
eng- Pf Stalin and his works. It is dedi- 









ated to the memory of those mil- 
ions who have died in the struggle 
gainst Soviet absolutism; to the mil- 
ions of innocents languishing in the 

emlin’s numberless prisons and 
orced-labor camps; to the memory of 
hillions of Russians who died in de- 
ce of their fatherland dreaming of 
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a better future for their fellow- 
countrymen, Kravchenko’s book is 
a bulky document of almost 500 
pages. It reads like a good novel or 
detective story. There is not a single 
dull or obscure page in this long 
volume. No one will question 
Dorothy Thompson’s statement that 
it is going to be very difficult to 
answer. It can not be said that 
Kravchenko does not know Russian. 
I Chose Freedom was written in 
Russian. It was translated into 
English and retranslated into Rus- 
sian by another translator. Mr. Max- 
well Perkins, of Scribner’s editorial 
staff, is authority for this statement. 
Kravchenko has read carefully the 
Russian retranslation of J Chose 
Freedom. His book in English rep- 
resents exactly what he wanted to 
say. There is no ground for any sus- 
picion that his story of gory brutality 
has been retouched, 

Kravchenko was not an insignificant 
Soviet clerk from a Russian back- 
water who lost his head in the luxury 
and comfort of capitalistic society. 
His autobiography makes it clear 
that he was a career party leader. As 
an engineer and army officer he held 
responsible positions and he was 
known and observed by the inner 
circle of the Kremlin. He lived for 
the most part in the greatest comfort 
judged by Soviet standards. From 
the time he joined the Communist 
Party he had a place of privilege in 
the “workers’ paradise.” For a few 
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months he was under suspicion and he 
was tortured by the NKVD. 

Kravchenko was never out of 
Russia until he landed at Vancouver 
less than three years ago. It should 
be noted that he chose freedom long 
before he left the USSR. He 
reached this decision not through com- 
parison with the United States or 
any other democratic country.. By 
his own sense of decency and by his 
appreciation of natural virtue he re- 
volted against the inhumanity of 
Stalin and ‘his associates. From his 
father, who had resisted Czarist 
despotism, but who recognized from 
the outset the betrayal by the Soviets 
of revolutionary ideals, and from his 
grandfather, an old army pensioner 
and small landowner, he knew that 
life under the Czars was something 
much happier and quite different from 
what he had experienced under 
Stalinism, In 1913, under the Czar, 
there were 32,757 prisoners in Rus- 
sia undergoing penal servitude; of 
these only 5,000 were political pris- 
oners. In 1930, under the Soviets 
there were approximately 650,000; in 
1934-35 the number had increased to 
over 5 million, and was probably clos- 
er to six million. To-day the popula- 
tion of the slave-labor camps in the 
USSR has been estimated as high as 
eighteen million. 

It is a fact which cannot be ques- 
tioned that one may write glowing 
descriptions of social progress, democ- 
racy and freedom in Soviet Russia 
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which are absolutely false withou 
losing face. It is considered im 
polite to treat such a writer as 
malicious liar—and there is nothing 
more contemptible than a liar. But 
if one dares to tell the truth abou 
Russia, there is a concerted effort to 
disgrace such an author. However, it 
is perfectly right to ask: “Is Victo 
Kravchenko telling the truth?” 


CONFIRMATION OF THE TRUTH of 
There are scores of books at han 
which describe the Russia which h 
knew as a child. It was possible fom } 
travelers to visit and to live ir 
Russia under the Czar without being 
grilled and watched by the police 
Under old Russia there was freedo 
of religion for the State Church and 
tolerance for other denominations 
There were bright spots in the life 
of the peasant or worker. Krav 
chenko’s book leaves no doubt on thi 
point. With the aid of W. H 
Chamberlin’s books on the USSR 
Assignment in Utopia by Eugens 
Lyons, Arthur Koestler’s The Yog 
and the Commissar, Manya Gordon's 
Workers Before and After Lenin 
which has never been answered 
David Dallin’s, The Real Sovie 
Russia, and Alexander Barmine' 
One Who Survived, it is possible tq 
reconstruct the major part of Krav 
chenko’s I Chose Freedom. Fo 
further confirmation of the truth o 
Kravchenko’s book one can find i 
Canada today scores of Poles wht 
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were carried off into prison-camps in 
Russia in the autumn of 1939. Their 
story of brutality in concentration- 
camps is no different from that told 
by Victor Kravchenko, Soviet citizen 
and privileged observer. 

Since the beginning of World War 
| liberty has been a subject of peren- 
nial interest for poets and professors, 
politicians and preachers. Thous- 
ands of pages have been written on 
this subject without casting a glimmer 
of light on what liberty is. Lord 
Baldwin writing in England has said 
that liberty is the very air we breathe. 
No European peasant could have ut- 
tered such nonsense. He knows from 
centuries of experience that there can 
be no liberty without ownership of 
property. Consequently there can be 
no liberty under Socialism or Com- 
munism. ‘There is an opinion abroad 
today, frequently expressed by Leftist 
“intellectuals,” that the Russian 
people have no idea of liberty. The 
most recent expression of this crudity 
is found in Vincent Sheean’s recent 
book This House Against This House. 
“The fact is, of course,” writes Mr. 
Sheean, “that the Russians have no 
historical experience of freedom, no 
genuine understanding of it or desire 
for it, and have, on the whole, re- 
garded it as the easiest of all the 
sacrifices—to the better world of 
which they dream.” In the light of 
this gratuitous but groundless as- 
sumption of authority it is easy to 
se why liberty has declined in the 
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western world amid all the talk about 
it. A careful reading of Chapters 
VIII and IX of I Chose Freedom, 
entitled Horror in the Village and 
Harvest in Hell, leaves the impres- 
sion that Russian industrial workers 
and peasants have a true concept of 
liberty quite unknown to our Leftist 
“intellectuals” and professors of 
Slavonic studies. It took an army 
of State police and an_ artificial 
famine to impose collectivization on 
the Ukraine. Almost a million Rus- 
sians chose the liberty of death rather 
than submit to slavery. Since then 
the number has greatly increased. 
Victor Kravchenko is only one of 
hundreds of thousands of Russians 
who have chosen freedom. Deserters 
from the Red Army commit suicide 
rather than return to Stalindom. 

I Chose Freedom is an exposure of 
Stalinism and of Red propaganda. 
During the forced collectivization of 
the Ukraine, Kravchenko was sent to 
the famine area to help with the 
harvest. The crop was cut and 
threshed under police supervision. 
“We arrived at the large village of 
Petrovo toward evening,” writes 
Kravchenko, “An unearthly silence 
prevailed. All the dogs have been 
eaten, that’s why it is so quiet... 
cats, field mice, birds, too, when it’s 
light to-morrow, you will see that the 
bark has been eaten off the trees.” 
A party leader told him that it took 
a famine to show them who is master 
here. 
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After the mass murder of the 
Ukrainian peasants Stalin the master 
proclaimed: “The collective farm 
regime has destroyed pauperism and 
poverty in the village. Under the old 
regime the peasants were working 
for the benefit of landlords, kulaks, 
and speculators . . . working and 
leading a life of hunger while making 
others rich. Under the new regime 
they are working for themselves.” 
Kravchenko’s book reveals the hypoc- 
risy of the official mind of the Krem- 
lin. During World War II five 
“autonomous” Soviet Republics were 
liquidated by the NKVD because they 
preferred Nazi totalitarianism to 
Stalinism. As a result of these re- 
volts several million persons were 
driven from their homes and trans- 
planted to the arctic north. In face 
of this Molotov asserted: “Friend- 
ship among the peoples of the Soviet 
Union became even more solid during 
war years. Our multinational State 
with its variety of languages, customs, 
culture and history, grew even more 
unified than before and the Soviet 
peoples drew even closer to one an- 
other.” 

Lasorers ARE SLAVES 

Victor Kravchenko explodes the 
myth that Stalinism is the friend of 
the working-man. As an engineer 
and factory manager he was provided 
with a modern home, good food, a 
radio, two cars and servants. In 


contrast, the hundreds of common 
laborers who worked under him lived 
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in vermin-infested barracks, slept in 
tier on tier of filthy bunks, with no 
heat and the poorest food. The Rus- 
sian laborers are slaves chained to 
their job by ration-cards and pass- 
ports. They are spied upon at every 
turn, They are forced to work at 
top speed. Redress is out of the 
question and labor unions have been 
prostituted, made to serve the em- 
ployer, the State, and to oppress the 
working-man. This is, be it noted, 
the condition of workers in good 
standing. The plight of the millions 
of political prisoners and “class 
enemies” in concentration-camps is 
slow death. Kravchenko exposes the 
brutal activities of the NKVD 
among the Russian workers. Every- 
one from top to bottom is watched 
at every turn. Yet this reign of terror 
which has liquidated and enslaved 
millions is described to the outside 
world as the “workers’ paradise.” 
Victor Kravchenko’s chapters on 
Russia and World War II are ex- 
tremely important. The capital 
blunder in Stalin’s diplomacy was 
his pact with Hitler. This was the 
green light to destroy Poland. Stalin 
was absolutely certain that his friend- 
ship with Hitler, “sealed in blood,” 
would last. It did not. When the 
Panzer divisions poured into Russia, 
they drove fifteen hundred miles to 
Stalingrad and occupied territory 
populated by more than 60,000,000 
people. In view of this, it is well to 
recall that Stalin’s five-year plans were 
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supposed to give the USSR the “heavy 
industry” capable of producing arma- 
ment, that from 1934 on the Krem- 
lin appropriated seven or eight bil- 
lions of roubles annually for the 
armed forces, and that the whole 
military strategy of the Soviet Union 
for twenty years was based on prepa- 
ration for attack from the west. The 
fact that Russia’s tough fighting-men 
were helpless until the western powers 
placed adequate weapons in their 
hands through “lend-lease” is incon- 
trovertible evidence of the failure of 
Stalin’s Socialist economy. With the 
much greater population of USSR 
and its immense natural resources, the 
Soviet Union unaided should have 
been able to repel any attack. The 
Nazi invader occupied the best of 
the country, was driven out only 
when equipment was delivered by 
British, Canadian and U.S. ships. 
The Russian losses in men and 
property were colossal. Volumes have 
been wiitten on the heroic defence of 
Stalingrad. In contrast Kravchenko 
writes : 
Failures to prepare will be held against 
the Stalin régime by history despite the 
ultimate victory. It was to blame for mil- 
lions of unnecessary casualties, for hu- 
man wretchedness beyond calculation. 
Why was not the population of Leningrad 
tvacuated? This “oversight” is ignored 
by the hallelujah-shouters, though up to 
May 1, 1943, more than 1,300,000 died of 
hunger and cold, and the rest will carry 
the marks of their suffering to the grave, 
in three successive winters of terrifying 
siege. It was an exposed city. The prepa- 
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rations for saving its inhabitants should 
have been made long in advance, but 
they were not undertaken even after the 
war started. Responsibility for the grue- 
some sufferings of Leningrad rests di- 
rectly on two members of the Politburo— 
Voroshilov, as the then commander of 
the Leningrad front, and Zhadanov, the 
supreme master of the Leningrad region. 

The same can be said for the unfortu- 
nate people trapped in Kiev, Odessa, Se- 
vastopol, a hundred other population cen- 
ters, including my own native city. My 
mother and father were caught in Dnie- 
propetrovsk, together with Klava, my 
brother Constantine’s wife, and her infant 
child. Only her iron will, fortified by 
religious faith, saw my frail mother 
through her frightful experience. She 
was chased from place to place by the 
Germans and finally confined in one of 
their filthy concentration-camps. Both she 
and Klava survived; whether my father 
did I do not know. There are millions 
of such fathers and mothers and children 
in Russia who paid in life and incalculable 
pain for the Kremlin’s criminal “over- 
sights.” 

When the final evacuation got under 
way, the new Soviet system of class 
privilege made itself manifest in the 
crudest way. First priority in departing 
and in using transport facilities was re- 
served for the “indispensables,” which is 
to say the leading bureaucrats, Party 
politicians, trade union functionaries, 
police officials making up the régime’s 
“apparatus.” Ordinary mortals were al- 
lowed to take only two suitcases, aban- 
doning everything else, but top-priority 
aristocrats carried off even their bulkiest 
furniture. Skilled workers and others es- 
sential for the evacuated plants were 
evacuated, but often had to leave their 
families behind in going off with trans- 
ferred, machines. The favored officials, 
however, took along their real and imagi- 
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mary relatives unto the tenth generation. 
I repeat, the great alibi for the deal with 
the Nazis—the gaining of time—is a base 
myth, a fairy tale, a cynical propaganda 
lie. 

British and United States diplo- 
mats, seeking to restore peace to the 
world, are faced with adamant de- 
mands by Stalin’s representatives. At 
Teheran, Yalta, Berlin, San Fran- 
cisco they made needless concessions 
to the USSR, obviously wishing at 
all costs to put an end to bloodshed 
and destruction. Poland was sacri- 
ficed, and with Poland the Baltic and 
the Balkan States. The “four free- 
doms” which were supposed to sum- 
marize our war aims did not in- 
clude freedom from aggression, and 
certainly Poland is the victim both of 
aggression and of intrusion. The 
same is true of Finland, Latvia, 


Soviet 
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Esthonia, Lithuania, Austria, Yugo- 
slavia, Roumania, and Iran. Until 
these nations are freed from Russian 
oppression, their national and terri- 
torial integrity restored, the UN can 
be nothing but a diplomatic battle. 
ground, with the USSR and its pup- 
pets opposing Britain and the United 
States and the countries which look 
to them for support against Soviet 
aggression. Is it not time that our 
spokesmen met the unyielding attitude 
of the Kremlin’s representatives with 
the plain fact that we know the weak- 
ness of the Soviet Union, that we 
do not fear it, and that we shall 
yield no more but, on the contrary, 
shall demand that she withdraw both 
her troops and her political puppets 
from every country in Europe, Asia, 
and Asia Minor, 


Strategy 


The spotlighted action inside the conference is only one aspect 
of the struggle going on underneath and outside. Americans 
should understand that this struggle is fundamentally a test of 
American policy. The big question underlying the debates here 
and pressures elsewhere is whether the United States is going to 
stay in Europe. It is clear now that the Russians took literally 
our rapid demobilization and reconversion as a clear notice of 
withdrawal. They have done everything since to wear us down 
and induce us to stay out—Anne O’Hare McCormick on the 


Paris Conference, The N. Y. Timks, August 25, 1946. 
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Labor Day Statement, 1946 


THE SociaL AcTION DEPARTMENT, NCWC 


T IS appropriate today to recall 

with gratitude and with satisfac- 
tion the gains which organized labor 
has made since the establishment of 
Labor Day, over fifty years ago, as a 
national holiday. Fifty years ago or- 
ganized labor had its back to the wall 
in a desperate struggle for mere sur- 
vival. The right to organize—a right 
which is given to man by God Him- 
self—was all but completely denied 
to American workers both in theory 
and in practice. Even the laws of 
the government, both Federal and 
State, were so enacted and so inter- 
preted by the courts as in effect to 
make the right to organize almost 
meaningless. 


Thanks, however, to the sacrifice 
and courage of the workers themselves 
and of their leaders and thanks to a 
more enlightened public opinion and 
public policy, the status of American 
labor has improved considerably dur- 
ing the intervening decades. The 
tight to organize is now protected 
by Federal legislation and even by 
the legislation of some of the States. 
The labor movement today is stronger 
and more influential for good than 
ever before in our history. Part of 
the credit for this happier state of 
affairs belongs to that zealous group 
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of clergymen who raised their voices 
consistently and with courage to 
champion the rights of the working- 
man and to establish sociai justice. 
Organized labor may be confident 
that the clergy, in loyal devotion to 
the social teaching of Christ and His 
Church, will continue to encourage 
and vigorously to support the work- 
ers of America in their legitimate 
striving for justice. 


But while it is profitable to review 
the past, necessity demands that our 
attention be centered today on the 
future—a future which, at best, will 
be challenging and difficult. Organ- 
ized labor has expanded in numbers 
and in influence. But much remains 
to be done. The benefits of organiza- 
tion must be extended as rapidly as 
possible to those millions of workers 
who are as yet unorganized. Special 
efforts must be made to bring the 
advantages of unionism to clerical and 
supervisory employes and to the peo- 
ple in the service occupations. And 
at least for the immediate future la- 
bor, together with all other fair- 
minded groups in America, must be 
extraordinarily vigilant to prevent the 
enactment of vengeful anti-labor leg- 
islation on both the Federal and State 
levels. It would indeed be trazic were 
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the legislative gains of recent years 
to be weakened or emasculated in a 
fit of postwar hysteria. 

But if employers and the general 
public have a responsibility to encour- 
age the growth and expansion of the 
trade union movement, the trade 
union movement itself is obliged to 
live up to its own responsibilities 
more conscientiously than ever before 
—its responsibilities to workers, to 
employers and to the general eco- 
nomic welfare. Organized labor is 
called upon to eliminate every sem- 
blance of racial and religious dis- 
crimination from its ranks. This it 
will do openly and generously and 
without further delay if it wishes to 
remain faithful to the ethical prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded. 
Racketeering, communism and other 
undemocratic practices are certainly 
not typical of the American labor 
movement and therefore ought not 
to be exaggerated in the public mind. 
But, again, the responsible member 
of the movement will join with his 
fellow-members in eliminating these 
occasional abuses by means of the 
democratic process. 

The trade union movement is like- 
wise reminded today of its respon- 
sibility to employers—the responsibil- 
ity to live up to its collective bar- 
gaining contracts faithfully and to 
the letter; to eliminate jurisdictional 
disputes; to give a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay; and to respect 
the property of others. 
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And finally organized labor, to- 
gether with organized management 
and the other organized economic 
groups in society, is reminded of its 
responsibility to advance the general 
economic welfare. Organized labor is 
encouraged at this time to extend its 
activities beyond the traditional limits 
of collective bargaining over wages, 
hours and working conditions into 
the field of labor-management coop- 
eration and eventually into an or 
ganized system of industry councils. 

Collective bargaining over wages, 
hours and working conditions is no 
longer sufficient, if indeed it ever was 
sufficient, for the solution of our eco- 
nomic problems and specifically for 
the solution of the so-called labor 
problem. Social justice demands that 
organized labor and organized man- 
agement come together in an occupa- 
tional group system—an organized 
system of cooperation for the solution 
of all of the major problems of eco- 
nomic life. 


OccuPaTIONAL GROUPS 


In each industry the occupational 
group should include all interested 
parties: labor as well as capital; em- 
ployes as well as employers. Employ- 
ers and labor and the other subdi- 
visions of other occupations would 
keep their rights of separate assem- 
blage and vote inside the occupational 
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groups, and their right of separate 
organization. These groups would 
“bind men together not according to 
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the position which they occupy in the 
labor market but according to the 
diverse functions which they exercise 
in society.” The occupational groups 
would seek to modify competition by 
maintaining standards of fairness with 
regard to wages, hours, prices and 
business practices; to avoid private 
industrial dictatorship by enabling la- 
bor to share in all industrial policies 
and decisions, and to exclude political 
or bureaucratic industrial dictator- 
ship by keeping the immediate and 
day-to-day control in the hands of 
the agents of production. They would 
be prevented from injuring the con- 
sumer or the common good by gov- 
ernmental action, “directing, watch- 
ing, stimulating and restraining, as 
circumstances suggest or necessity de- 
mands.” ‘This form of government 
control is very different from and 
very much less than that contemplated 
by collectivism. Moreover, the con- 
sumers could protect themselves 
through some form of representation 
in relation to the governing bodies of 
the occupational groups. 

In a word, the occupational group 
system would aim to bring into in- 
dustry sufficient self-government to 
reduce to a minimum the conflicting 
interests of the various industrial 
classes, to place industrial direction in 
the hands of those mest competent 
to exercise it and to permit only that 
amount of centralized political con- 
trol which is necessary to safeguard 
the common good. 
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The alternative to an organzied 
partnership for the common good is 
to give way, as it were by default, to 
a succession of legislative reforms, 
which cannot and will not get to the 
heart of the difficulty. Legislation 
can assist in the solution of the labor 
problem, but to rely exclusively on 
legislative devices and techniques is 
to shirk our common responsibility 
for the basic reconstruction of eco- 
nomic life along more Christian and 
more democratic lines. Thus far the 
American people have been unwilling 
or unable to substitute organized co- 
operation for the rule of competitive 
individualism and private monopoly. 
Perhaps the wholesome fear of the 
opposite extreme of too much govern- 
mental interference in economic life 
will awaken us as never before to our 
personal and group responsibilities. 

It is necessary to add that in the 
absence of an occupational group sys- 
tem the government has the moral 
responsibility to do whatever it can 
by direct legislation and by other 
means to establish the rule of social 
justice. Of itself alone the govern- 
ment is incapable of reconstructing 
economic life in accordance with 
Christian principles. Nevertheless 
the government can effectively assist 
in removing some of the more obvious 
and more immediate causes of indus- 
trial conflict. Specifically, it is sug- 
gested that the government ought to 
effect the following minimum reforms 
without unnecessary delay: 
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1) Extension of the coverage and 
enlargement of the benefits of mini- 
mum wage legislation on both the 
Federal and the State level. 

2) Extension of the coverage and 
the benefits of social security legisla- 
tion. 

3) Extension of effective price con- 
trol legislation until the danger of 
inflation has subsided. 


4) Provision of adequate housing 
in cooperation with private interests. 


The government will the more ef- 
fectively fulfill its purpose in eco- 
nomic life if it actively encourages 
the functional economic groups in 
society to participate, with authority 
and responsibility, in the administra- 
tion of these and others of its economic 
programs. And it will make its great- 
est contribution to the general welfare 
if it does everything possible to relieve 
itself of unnecessary burdens and 
duties in the economic field. This it 
can do and is obliged to do by en- 
couraging the establishment of an oc- 
cupational group system as described 
above. The government could make 
a good beginning in this direction by 
calling a national meeting of the 
freely chosen representatives of or- 
ganized labor, management, agricul- 
ture and the professions to discuss 
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the establishment of such a system. 
This meeting ought to be convened 
in the very near future. 

The American people are called 
upon on this national holiday to re- 
dedicate themselves to the work of 
social justice, that virtue which de- 
mands “from each individual all that 
is necessary for the common good.” 
Catholics in particular are reminded 
of their obligation to bring Christian- 
ity into the marketplace—‘“to restore 
all things in Christ.” Let them study 
carefully the great social encyclicals 
of recent Popes and the pastoral let- 
ters of the American Bishops and, in 
faithful response to the frequent ap- 
peals of the present Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, let them carry the 
principles of justice and charity into 
their own economic organizations and 
into the civic life of the nation. 

Under God’s Providence the 
United States is called upon to lead 
the way for the rest of mankind in 
establishing a more Christian eco- 
nomic order. It remains for all men 
of good will to accept the challenge 
which is ours and, with confidence 
in God’s help, to substitute for the 
selfishness of competitive individual- 
ism and private monopoly a system of 
organized cooperation for the general 
economic welfare. 
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The Failure of H. G. Wells 


Reprinted from Tue Recorp* 


HEN the long life of Herbert George Wells came to a close, 

there ended the career of a man who was, perhaps, the most 
widely read author of the twentieth century. During its first two de- 
cades he was chiefly concerned with fiction and social theory. There- 
after he ventured into history, universal criticism, popular science and 
rationalistic propaganda. 

He was not, however, to excel in the varying pursuits to which he 
set his hand. His one sound talent and the one in which he exhibited great 
powers and even brilliance was the writing of fiction. His series of novels 
stand undoubtedly among the most remarkable achievements in modern 
literature. A master of the short story, he revealed himself possessed of 
gifts of imagination, satire and humor of a high order. When he de- 
parted from this estate, however, it was truly said of him that he had 
sold his birthright for a pot of message. When the artist became the 
propagandist, he failed of necessity, for the message he proposed to pro- 
pagate was the weary rationalism of the 19th century enlivened by the 
Wellsian vision of a scientifically-planned new world of idealism. Be- 
cause of the superficiality and materialism of his philosophy, his writings 
appealed to a world which was fast losing religious value and his writ- 
ings acquired an influence over his contemporaries which was more wide- 
spread than it was wholesome for a world that was desperately sick. 

The story of Herbert George Wells is a tale of progressive disillusion- 
ment as is inevitably the case of the idealist who lacks a satisfying philos- 
ophy. He evolved a socialism which was more scientific and biological 
than economic and political, but which was never stable. He was driven 
without embarrassment from one position to another until it was said 
of him: “Abraham Wells is always offering Isaac Wells as a sacrifice 
to the gods.” For all his intellectual inconstancy he seemed conscious 
of a messianic role and he preached his ever-corrigibile hypotheses with 
the zeal of a crusader. He was even enticed into the realm of prophecy, 
but, as the man is dead, it will be kinder to say nothing of this aspect of 
his life. 


*450 Hay St., Perth, Australie, Aug. 14, 1946 
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The Great War, however, seemed to shake his optimism about the 
prospect of men becoming gods, and there is reflected in his works a 
growing bitterness, and impatience with the stupidities of men. It is sad 
to reflect that his last years led him into a condition of rashness and 
irrationality which is mirrored in his book Crux Ansata. There is some- 
thing intensely pathetic about the close of that life which had been so \ 
rich in the realms of fictional writing. Yet it was the inexorable end 


of a man who lived in a dream world of men evolving into gods when 
the plain fact was that they were becoming perilously like animals. It is ki 


no consolation for a man to have had his gods when he has never known ‘i 
his God. , 


one 
Missep CHRISTIANITY 


det 
The real failure of Wells was his failure to find Christianity and his an 
system of basing his visions of the future on a mere mechanical con- ie 


trivance of biology and socialism. In his notion about gods he was near 
to Christianity, inasmuch as it is true that men are like God. In addition 
to being personal his failure was also symbolical of the futility of the he 
modern mind. The trouble about the secular visionary is chiefly his false 


ter 


interpretation of history. His theories of what men may become are from : 
the outset vitiated by his ignorance of what they have been from the fa 
beginning. He is also handicapped by not having a philosophy in the o 
radical meaning of not knowing the ultimate causes of things. Least of fe 
all does the secularist appreciate or understand the nature of man. Li: 

So it was with Wells and his disciples. Their theory of progress was th 
all very well until it came up against the substantially immutable Thing a 
called the Catholic Church. In their scheme of things there could be wl 
no such thing. At the very least it should be dead or dying. When pa 
faced with the concrete fact of its existence, growth and vitality, they * 
pretend that it was but a worn-out shell. Yet with sublime inconsistency ul 
they spent a great deal of time and invective in kicking a dead horse. a 
For, in fact, they never really succeeded in persuading themselves that P 
it was outmoded. It was much too obvious for that. In the last analysis ‘ 
Wells’ failure was that of all the heretics. He hurled himself against li 
the Rock of Peter and it broke him. May he rest in peace! d 
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An Estimate of Quadragesimo Anno 


GeraLp J. ScHNEpP, S.M. 


HENEVER we are exposed to 
a discussion of the encyclicals, 
we are prone to take the view of the 
man who propounded that well- 
known facetious definition of a philo- 
sopher. He said: “A philosopher is 
one who dives down deeper, stays un- 
der longer and comes up drier than 
anyone else.” When we see someone 
rise to his feet to discuss these mat- 
ters, we are inclined to say to our- 
selves: ““He’s going down pretty deep, 
he'll stay under pretty long and he’ll 
probably come up dry as a bone.” 
One of the reasons for this is the 
fact that no translator has as yet 
come up with a product that has suf- 
ficiently shaken off the heaviness of 
Latin construction and yet retained 
the meaning of the Holy Father to be 
called a popular translation. I doubt 
whether that can ever be done, be- 
cause the emphasis will always have 
to be on accuracy rather than on pop- 
ular comprehension. But we could 
use paraphrased, stream-lined ver- 
sions of the vocational group plan, 
written in everyday language and en- 
livened by understandable charts and 
drawings with a popular appeal. 
Another reason, related to the first, 
is the fact that most of the literature 
tommenting on the encyclicals is writ- 





Presidential Address given at 
the Seventh Annual Convention of 
the American Catholic Sociological 
Society, March 2, 1946, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Reprinted from Tue Ameri- 
CAN CATHOLIC SocIOLOGICAL RE- 
VIEW.* 











ten in technical language for experts. 
Such material invariably has a forbid- 
ding aspect for the layman and even 
if, out of a feeling of good will or 
the compulsion of duty, he picks up 
such a publication and reads it, he is 
more likely than not to confess at the 
end that he knows little more about 
the plan than before he read it. Or, 
if he does manage to grasp the mean- 
ing of the corporate system, he will 
return the publication with a shake 
of the head and the cryptic comment: 
“A beautiful plan. But, impossible!” 

A final reason for our lack of en- 
thusiasm is to be found, I think, in 
the challenging nature of the encycli- 
cal doctrine. In many respects, we 
are charting new pathways, creating 
new thought patterns and developing 
new concepts if we make any attempt 
at all to go beyond the language of 
the Popes. And such activity comes 
under the classification of hard work, 
to which most of mankind is allergic. 


* Loyola University, Chicago, Ill., March, 1946 
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Further than this, everyone will al- 
ways feel a certain understandable re- 
spect and caution in dealing with such 
august material. As one priest put it: 
“We have to be careful for fear of 
what the chancery office will say.” A 
religious would add: “What will my 
provincial say?” A lay teacher chimes 
in: “What will the president of the 
college or the board of trustees say?” 
Despite these difficulties, we still have 
an obligation in this matter, to which 
I will allude in a moment. 

Let us assume, then, that none of 
these have anything adverse to say, 
and proceed to the matter in hand. 
The fact remains that on May 15, 
1946, we will commemorate the fif- 
teenth anniversary of the publication 
of Pope Pius XI’s encyclical Quadra- 
gesimo Anno. It is fitting at this time 
to review what has been done in 
theory and practice: by Catholic socio- 
logists and others, to implement the 
teachings and enlarge on the sugges- 
tions contained in that far-reaching 
and revolutionary document. 


Derects in Our System 

“But why talk about the encyclical 
at all? Our present system, while not 
perfect, is functioning in fairly satis- 
factory fashion. Certainly we'll get 
along much better if we try to im- 
prove what we have rather than im- 
pose an entirely new system of voca- 
tional groups.” Those few sentences 
contain a series of criticisms some- 
times expressed, more often implied, 
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in sociological circles. We shall try 
to answer them here today. 

An immediate answer to one of 
them comes to mind in an event which 
was labeled eminently newsworthy by 
the American press. I am sure you 
all have read something about it. 
When 200 taxicab drivers have to 
make a _ spectacular gesture that§. 
reaches half-way across the country 
to secure a hearing on what they con. 
sider a just grievance, it is certain 
that there is more than one thing 
wrong with the system that makes 
such tactics necessary. The “taxicab 
caravan” which rolled from Chicago 
to Washington a few weeks ago rep- 
resents a tremendous waste of time 
and effort in a purely propaganda 
campaign, to say nothing of the waste 
of tires, gas, brakes and horns, and 
the frayed nerves of drivers and pedes 
trians. If Pope Pius XI had had his 
way, all the taxi owners and opera 
tors in Chicago would be organized 
in one vocational group. As such, 
they would have been in a cooperative 
situation which would have made im-§; 
possible the development of their 
troubles. 

Another defect in our system ex: 
posed by the taxi trek is the Ameri 
can tendency to appeal to the Federal 
Government in matters which intel- 
ligent cooperative action could readily 
settle. I know that the high pressurt 
agencies of capitalistic interests art 
continually harping on this theme, 
but we must recognize that it is 4 
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jad American habit that can never 
he the ultimate solution of our social 
ills, even though it may be a useful 
means to secure quick and effective 
ation in a particular case. I use this 
taxicab illustration solely because it 
demonstrates two of the defects of our 
present system—the waste of time and 
fort due to inadequate or no organ- 
ization, and the tendency to seek the 
slution of our problems in terms of 
government action. 

We are all familiar with the long 
jst of other defects which, taken 
cumulatively, present a strong case 
for a complete reconstruction of the 
present social and economic organiza- 
tion—or, more properly, disorganiza- 
tion. Any such list would include the 
concentration of wealth in the hands 
of a few; the domination of many 
aspects of our political, social and eco- 
nomic life by the capitalistic class; 
periodically recurring periods of ex- 
aggerated prosperity and depression; 
oppression of the laboring classes, par- 
ticularly the seventy-five to eighty per 
tent who are not organized into un- 
ions; the necessity of costly strikes if 
labor is to secure its just demands; the 
large numbers who are forced to live 
under substandard conditions even in 
acountry as rich and powerful as the 
United States in this atomic age; and 
the ever-present international ten- 
sions, many of which stem from the 
economic insecurity of individuals and 
groups. 

But there is no need to lengthen 
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the list. No one can look objectively 
at society today and say that it even 
approximates a harmonious function- 
ing for the common good of all. Fur- 
ther, it hardly seems probable that the 
defects of the system will remedy 
themselves in time, as some would 
contend. It is almost axiomatic that 
conscious and planned organization 
directed to root out the worst evils 
must be undertaken by men and 
women of good will, that is, people 
who are not animated by the further- 
ance of their own selfish interests, but 
by a true spirit of justice and charity 
with the common good of all as their 
ultimate aim. 

Where could one find a better 
group of people to do this job than in 
the membership of our Society ? With- 
out turning the American Catholic 
Sociological Society into a mutual ad- 
miration society, we must recognize 
that as Catholic sociologists we have 
at least a twofold duty in regard to 
the social teaching of the Church. 


A Tworotp Duty 

First of all, we must study and 
teach the principles underlying the 
Pope’s broad proposal for the reestab- 
lishment and restoration of vocational 
groups within the framework of a 
corporative organization of society. 
In Quadragesimo Anno the treatment 
of vocational groups is necessarily 
brief, covering but a few pages in the 
English translation, for it is not the 
work of the Church to draw up a 
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detailed blueprint of the economic 
and social organization of society. 
The Holy Father relies on economists 
and sociologists the world over to 
study the principles of the plan, to 
expand and explain them, and to ap- 
ply them to local conditions such as 
they meet in their respective localities. 
It might be well to recall here the 
words of Father Arés that the cor- 
porative institution is presented to us 
by the Pope “not as a dogma of 
Faith,” and hence, we cannot con- 
demn as heretical those who in good 
faith judge that there can be other 
means and hence do not support the 
corporative idea. His next question, 
whether the papal declaration obliges 
Catholics, he answers in the nega- 
tive. But, he significantly adds: 
“That does not authorize Catholics 
to consider the declaration with mere 
curiosity, with mute or sullen respect, 
much less to ignore it. On the other 
hand, they ought to receive it with 
loyalty and gratitude, and work sin- 
cerely to put it into practice.’’} 
Besides this obligation of studying 
and teaching the theory, we also have 
the duty to do our utmost to foster 
and develop those agencies in our so- 
ciety which have been called “precor- 
porative,” that is, which already em- 
body some of the principles and are 
more or less in accord with the system 
proposed by the Holy Father. Under 
proper guidance and direction, they 





1 Richard Arés, S.J.. What is Corporative Organization? Translated by Thomas P. Fay, S.J. (St. Louis: 


Central Burean Press, 1939). pp. 67-68. 
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will ultimately blossom forth into a 
true guild system. 


ActivE AMERICAN Groups 


From what has been said thus far, 
it might be inferred that Catholic so- 
ciologists have been remiss in the 
work of interpreting the papal teach- 
ing. While it seems to be true that 
European sociologists have published 
more material in this field than Amer- 
icans, the amount of work done here 
is considerable and should not be 
minimized. Time does not prmit the 
listing of all the scholars who have 
devoted their efforts to this work of 
interpretation, but certain groups 
which are active should be mentioned: 
the School of Social Science of the 
Catholic University of America, the 
Social Action Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, the Central Bureau of the 
Central-Verein, the Institute of So- 
cial Order of the Society of Jesus and 
the Ecole Sociale Populaire of Mon- 
treal. For those interested in sources 
I can do no better than refer to two 
doctoral dissertations done at the 
Catholic University, Foundations of 
a Modern Guild System by Rev. 
Harold F. Trehey and Some Ameri- 
can Approximations to Pius XI’s 
“Industries and Professions” by Rev. 
Joseph D. Munier. Father Trehey 
finished his study in 1940 and Father 
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Munier in 1943; the bibliographies in America with the terms “occupa- 
in both will supply a rather complete tional group,” “guild,” “industries 
list of sources. and professions” and “guild system” 
ar. | Lurning now to the vocational all of which are synonymous, in turn, 
- group system itself, it is interesting to with the European terms “corpora- 
the | teview some of the interpretations of tion” and “corporative regime.”* It 
ch. | Quadragesimo Anno which have come is important that more study be de- 
hat | fom the pens of various authorities voted to this so all will use the same 
hed | the past fifteen years and to note terms. 
rer. (2 Certain agreement crystallizing and Regarding the corporative regime, 
ere | taking shape in the process of ex- there is no standard pattern set down 
be | change of opinion and thought on the by sociologists. Rather, the insistence 
the § question. is that each vocational group should 
ave | 10 start with a definition, one that have its own corporative formula. 
- of | S universally accepted is this: A voca- Further, that the corporation for each 
ups tional group “is a natural association occupation or profession need not be 
ed: | of men intermediate between the fam- organized in the same way in every 
the | Uy and state, embracing all men in the country. However, where necessary, 
the {ame type of labor, trade or profes- it is suggested that the vocational 
Na- | sion”? The emphasis here should be groups be organized into local, re- 
nce, | Placed on the fact that the vocational gional and national councils. The lo- 
-ade | soup is natural and necessary, exist- cal council will serve to unite several 
the |g independently of man’s will, similar industries into one group. In 
So. |eranting the further fact, of course, Detroit, for example, all the auto- 
and | ‘hat many vocational groups now exist mobile workers and all the automobile 
[on- {2 a very unorganized manner. The manufacturers would unite to elect 
ces |Yety thing called for in Quadrage- a local council which would study and 
two |imo Anno is the organization of these promote the interests of the automo- 
the @gtoups. Another point to emphasize bile industry in that area and serve 
s of {that the vocational group takes in as a permanent contact between the 
Rey, al men in a given trade or profession, workers and management. 
neri- 4. both employers and employes. One Automotive plants in other parts 
XI’; §% the difficulties in this, as in many of the country would similarly or- 
Rey, other areas of sociological research, is ganize local councils and then group- 
hey that of terminology, and Father ings would take place for the estab- 
ther | ltehey points out that the term “vo- lishment of regional councils to take 


cational group” is used synonymously care of regional needs. The regional 
2 Arés, op. cit., p. 24. 


* Harold F. Trehey, en of @ Modern Guild System (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1940), p 
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councils, in turn, would send repre- 
sentatives to the national council. 
Variations would depend on the na- 
ture of the group. For some voca- 
tional groups, whose members are few 
in number and very scattered, the first 
unit might well be regional. On the 
other hand, specialized economic ac- 
tivities which are restricted to a def- 
inite region would require only local 
and regional councils. 


Criticism ANSWERED 

In answer to the criticism that the 
vocational group system is fascistic in 
nature, Catholic scholars have demon- 
strated that its procedures are fun- 
damentally democratic. Furthermore, 
they have stated emphatically that the 
idea is not to set up a corporative 
congress side by side with a political 
congress. The reason for this is clear: 
the state is supreme in the material 
sphere and neither vocational groups 
nor any other kinds of groups can 
place themselves on a par with it. 
The state, then, “should possess au- 
thority to intervene when necessary, 
in order to coordinate their [the voca- 
tional groups’] separate activities, and 
to direct, encourage and restrain them 
in relation to the general welfare.”* 
This is the well-known principle of 
intervention. 

Even though the state is supreme 
in its sphere, its actions must be gov- 
erned by the principle of subsidiarity 
which may be stated thus: men have 


*Trehey, op. cit., 67-68. 
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a right to form associations for any 
lawful purpose, and social order de- 
mands that the state must not assume 
tasks which can be performed effi- 
ciently by subsidiary bodies in the 
social organism.’ To defend a sys. 
tem which violates this principle is to 
defend, in the final analysis, the to- 
talitarian state. Vocational groups 
are these “subsidiary bodies” which 
must function independently and with 
democratic procedure. The vocational 
group system is, then, a reversal of 
the American “there-ought-to-be-a- 
law” complex which increasingly re- 
lies on the state to control more and 
more activities of more and more of 
its citizens. 

The public-legal status of the voca- 
tional groups or guilds may prove a 
stumbling block to some because it 
involves the power which the groups 
have over their members. The pres 
ent-day labor union is not a vocational 
group in the true sense of the term, 
because it lacks authority over all the 
members of a particular trade or oc 
cupation. It is true, it has some 
authority over the members who have 
joined the union, but even they are 
free to renounce their membership in 
the union at will. Over non-union 
members, it has no authority at all. 
The essential point is that it have 
authority over all the members of a 
trade to be a true vocational group. 
To clarify the concept of public-legal 
status, the comparison of a city in re- 


5 Cf. Trehey, op. cit., 48-49. 
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gard to its inhabitants is frequently 
offered. If I decide to make my home 
in Cleveland, I must abide by the 
laws of this city. I cannot say that in 
St. Louis we do thus and so and hence 
I cannot see why I am forbidden to 
do the same here. It is true, I can 
move out of Cleveland, but then I 
won’t be a Clevelander any more. 
Applying all this to the vocational 
group system, a steelworker, for ex- 
ample, would have to abide by all the 
tules and regulations set down by the 
local, regional and national steel 
councils, as they apply to him. He 
would not be free to say that he would 
keep such and such rules, but not 
these and those. His freedom is lim- 
ited to being a steelworker and abid- 
ing by the rules, or of stepping out 
of his occupation and becoming a 
butcher, a baker, an undertaker, or 
what have you. 

Two questions still remain to be 
answered about the public-legal status 
of vocational groups. The first is, 
where do they get their authority? 
The answer is, of course, from the 
state. “The rules and decisions of the 
guild have a juridical value, that is 
to say, they have the force of law.”® 
The other question is, at what stage 
of the development of a guild should 
the state delegate this authority? Fa- 
ther Trehey points out that in Por- 
tugal a 1934 law permits employers 
to apply for state recognition when 
fifty per cent of the employers rep- 

®Trehey, op. cit., 59. 
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resenting at least fifty per cent of the 
transactions in that region have 
banded together in a guild. How- 
ever, he adds that Catholic sociol- 
ogists have not stipulated a definite 
percentage, leaving that detail to the 
particular state to decide.” 


Concerning the powers of the local, 
regional and national councils, Father 
Arés is the authority for the present 
division into five explicit powers: 1) 
to regulate conditions of labor, and 
stabilization of production and mar- 
keting by trade agreements on pro- 
duction and prices; 2) to administer 
the service units of the vocational 
group, such as employment, profes- 
sional training and social insurance; 
3) to discipline members or groups 
by applying sanctions when rules are 
violated ; 4) to pass judgment on dis- 
putes between groups through a labor 
relations court established under its 
authority; and 5) to represent the 
claims of one corporation to other 
corporations or to the public author- 
ity.® 

Important in the vocational group 
system is that not only does each 
group have local, regional and na- 
tional councils, but at each level there 
is inter-guild organization so that the 
common good of all will be achieved. 
This is merely a recognition of the 
fact that the prosperity of all depends 
on the prosperity of each. As one 
authority says, “The common good 


7 Trehey, op. cit., 109. 
8 Arés, op. cit., 53-54. 
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demands the coordination and col- 
laboration of all functions: industrial, 
agricultural, commercial, financial, 
the liberal professions, and the politi- 
cal function of the state.”® All must 
work together so that their mutual 
best interests are served. If an in- 
crease in price of manufactured prod- 
ucts is proposed, this must be con- 
sidered in the light of its effects on the 
farmer, the doctor, the banker, and 
the diplomat in his relations with 
other states. Consumers also should 
be represented in the interguild coun- 
cils, either through representatives 
they would elect directly or through 
a state official they would name to 
perform this function for them. 


Guitp System IN ACTION 


So much for the theory. The im- 
mediate question on all tongues is: 
Will it work? The simple answer is 
that in widely scattered parts of the 
world the guild system or an approx- 
imation to it is actually in operation 
or being contemplated in the near 
future. In Chapter IX of his vol- 
ume, Father Trehey describes in some 
detail the organization of the meat 
industry, the leather industries, the 
proposed guild of artisans and the 
maritime guild—all in prewar France. 
He also devotes some space to the 
guild movement in Switzerland and 
in Canada. Since the latter is so close 
to home, a few words about it are in 
order. Fr. Trehey says: 
® Trehey, op. eit., 118. 
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“  , . the proposed social recon. my 
struction of the Province of Que. a 
bec has already begun. This fact H 
is due, to an important extent, to h 
the prior existence of many organ. . 
ized groups which were included : 
in and adapted to the new organ- r 
ization. Such were the organiza- B 
tions in agriculture, industry and ; 
the liberal professions, and in such 4 


occupations as those of electricians, 
painters, barbers and journalists, 
In commerce, many organs off © 
liaison already existed, such a 
chambers of commerce, merchants’, 1 
grocers’, and butchers’ associations. ' 
Industry had its unions with su ‘ 
perior organs of liaison, for exam-§ ‘ 
ple, trade councils, industrial fed-§f / 
erations and central councils. Agri-§ ' 
culture needs but an official statute ' 
and legal investiture in order tof | 
become a guild. Three liberal pro- 
fessions, namely the bar, medicine, 
and notaries, already enjoy the 
status of guilds. The bar notably, 
possesses a true guild structure, 
and authentic guild powers reg: 
ulatory, disciplinary, arbitral and 
administrative. These professions, 
thus organized, offer proof that, not 
only is the genuine guild not a fas 
cist institution, but it is realizable 
in a free and democratic country.” 
In the United States, according to 

Father Munier who finished his study 

in 1943, there are no vocational 

groups which apply fully the prit- 
1© Trehey, op. cit., 140. 
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ciples of the encyclicals, but there are 
a number of institutions which em- 
body part of the encyclical program." 
He analyzes in detail four of these: 
the railroad industry, the bituminous 
coal industry, industry committees set 
up under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and the National War Labor 
Board. He examines each of these in 
the light of four criteria of Pius XI: 
the common good, organization and 
representation, relationship with the 
government and legal status. 

His findings, in brief, are these. 
The railroad and coal industries fail 
to measure up to the principle of the 
common good, while the industry 
committees and the labor board do. 
All four show good organization and 
representation, but the collaboration 
of employers and employes is limited 
to narrow fields of activity and none 
show “any evidence of sharing profits, 
management and ownership as steps 
toward complete collaboration.” !* 
On the criterion of relationship with 
the government, the railroads demon- 
strate very limited application of 
papal principles, while the coal indus- 
try shows the opposite, i.e. progressive 
government intervention. The tri- 
partite collaboration of the public, 
employer and employe representatives 
in the other two institutions meets 
with approval, but is criticized on 
the score that it is too closely con- 
nected with centralized governmental 

11 Joseph D. Munier, Some American A 


12 Munier, op. cit., 131. 
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machinery. As Father Munier says: 
“There is need for more tripartite 
collaboration at the local and regional 
levels.”2* On the last of the criteria, 
legal status, after showing the limited 
nature of the legal status of all four 
institutions judged in the light of the 
Pope’s proposals, Father Munier ad- 
dresses a 30-second sermon to Amer- 
ican labor, the last part of which 
reads: 

Organized labor in this country 
has been depending more and more 
on the power of government to 
achieve objectives which in some 
cases at least could be realized 
through collective bargaining and 
through labor’s own economic 
power. This trend is not conducive 
to the statutory recognition of au- 
tonomous bodies.!* 

We know that there are or have 
been other examples of approxima- 
tions to the system of vocational 
groups in the United States besides 
these four. There springs to mind im- 
mediately the short-lived era of the 
NRA and the screaming eagle, when 
we all did our part except the Su- 
preme Court. The abortive labor- 
management conference last fall is a 
recent illustration of what may be 
included under “approximations.” In 
between, we have national and in- 
dustry-wide collective bargaining 
which Father Munier reports for 
some ten industries in the United 


pproximations to Pius XI’s ‘Industries and i Professions.” (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Catholie University of America Press, 1943), p. 129. 3M 


unier, op. cit., 138. 
14 Munier, op. cit., 134. 
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States; union-management coopera- 
tion toward such goals as elimination 
of waste and inefficiency, the introduc- 
tion of new machinery, and the im- 
provement of business through joint 
employer-union efforts; and construc- 
tive union proposals such as Phil Mur- 
ray’s Industry Council Plan and the 
United Automobile Workers’ “Reu- 
ther Plan.”?* Suffice it to say here 
that these are all hopeful signs of 
growth toward the vocational group 
system. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


From this brief sketch of the voca- 
tional group system in theory and 
practice, the following conclusions are 
offered : 

1) Some reorganization of our eco- 
nomic and social system is desirable 
and necessary in the light of the ex- 
tent and seriousness of the disorgan- 
ization evident at present. 

2) The vocational group system is 
a practical plan which is worthy of 
careful study and consideration by la- 
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bor and industrial leaders and others 
interested in a better America. 

3) The place to start in organizing 
vocational groups is the labor union 
and existing employer associations. 
Best results will be attained if the de- 
velopment is natural, making use of 
institutions already in existence— 
what students of the question call 
“precorporative elements.” 

4) Guild organization must go 
slowly and naturally, without forc- 
ing, toward the final objective, how- 
ever distant that may seem to be now. 
No overnight transformation, no 
bloody revolution to put the system 
in practice can be contemplated. 

5) The vocational group organiza- 
tion must be kept flexible, with varia- 
tions from country to country and in 
different trades and occupations 
within the same country. 

6) Finally, the genuine guild is not 
a fascist institution but is realizable 
in a free and democratic country. 
Consequently, in a slightly modified 
popular phrase, “It can happen here.” 


45 For more detailed discussion of these, see Munier, op. cit., 19-22. 


Education and Belief 
The truth is that education, thinking, culture, are all bound to some 
form of assumption, belief, or faith, and cannot be divorced from them 
without being stunted, crippled or destroyed. For this reason it is futile 
to plan to control the schools of tomorrow, without first making sure of 
the beliefs of today—Dona.p J. Pierce, in the Canadian Messenger of 


the Sacred Heart, October, 1946. 
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All Men Are Artists 





J. Gerarp Mears, S.J. 


Reprinted from THe Founper® 


HERE is no more pregnant 

word in any language than the 
word “create’—meaning to make 
something out of nothing. Thinking 
about it opens up new and fascinating 
thoughts. 

In the true sense of the word, only 
God has ever created, that is, pro- 
duced something out of no pre-exist- 
ing material. His was the only true 
act of creation when He brought the 
vast and complex universe into ex- 
istence by an act of His omnipotent 
Will. Where there was nothing be- 
fore, He hung the constellations and 
set moving the tremendous clockwork 
of the stars. Where there was dark- 
ness He made light. On one small 
planet He made man and stocked his 
earthly abode with all that he needed 
for life and comfort, mixing beauty 
and utility with a creative genius that 
was sublime. Our vaunted science 
is merely a catching up with, and 
groping discovery of the surpassing 
wonders of God’s—if we may use 
the word—ingenuity. It is the wide- 
eyed, but often grateful, perception 
of an intelligent child of the gifts of 
a generous and provident Father. 
The mere consideration of ourselves 
and our world forces any objective 


* 239 Fingerboard Rd., Staten Island S, N. Y., Aug., 1946 
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critic to admit that this masterpiece 
of Creation—this work of transcen- 
dent art—could have been conceived 
and achieved only by an Artist who 
was divinely intelligent and omni- 
potent. 

There are many traits and powers 
which we inherit from our Creator, 
for we are made in His image. They 
are faint shadows, but they indicate 
our lineage and these vestiges of 
God’s powers that remain in us, dig- 
nify our nature and raise us high 
above all other earthly creatures. 

The power to “create” is one of 
these. What a wonderful gift it is 
to have vision to conceive something 
beautiful, to evoke from the mysteri- 
ous crucible of the soul a new trans- 
formation and by brain and hand and 
eye bring out of dead and shapeless 
stuff a thing of beauty and grandeur, 
be it a book, a painting, a symphony, 
a great cathedral, a soaring bridge, 
a skyscraper, or a throbbing engine 
alive with harnessed power. 

The creative imagination that en- 
ables the artist, the inventor, the 
architect, to dream up new forms of 
beauty and utility is a rare gift and 
he who possesses it is a priceless man. 
He is challenged and excited by empti- 
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ness. His restless imagination looks 
at a blank wall and projects upon 
it glowing color and living forms; 
above a barren hilltop he will en- 
vision mounting turrets and sun-lit 
casements. 


ARTISTS AND CREATORS 

There was a time when the land 
on which the great basilica of St. 
Peter’s stands was an empty field; 
there was a time when a bare wall 
looked down on a monastery refectory 
before Leonardo da Vinci’s brush 
made it alive with the immortal Last 
Supper; Will Shakespeare looked 
down on sheets of blank white paper 
before his quill scratched on them 
plays that will never die; and mute 
silence hung about Mozart before the 
first tentative notes of a sonata elec- 
trified the empty air with beautiful 
sound. Emptiness and blankness pre- 
cede the conception, ‘the travail and 
the birth of beauty. But not all crea- 
tion is on this exalted plane. Lesser 
dreamers and doers meet this chal- 
lenge daily in the busy world. An 
unfilled half hour on the radio, a pile 
of blank paper beside a typewriter, a 
bare stage, a vacant lot on the corner, 
an empty store window, an unset 
table, a backyard overgrown with 
weeds—all these and a thousand other 
unused canvases, so to speak, excite 
that high human urge to bring into 
concrete actuality the nebulous stuff 
of dreams. 
Comparatively few are gifted with 
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this rare creative power. There are 
thousands who can fetch and carry, 
lay bricks, mix paint and follow blue- 
prints, for one who can catch a vision 
of beauty and fix it in external form. 
Most of us are not artists or creators 
in the technical sense, but in a wider 
sense we are. Each day, when you 
come to think of it, is like a fresh 
canvas. We fill it with what we think 
and say and do. At the day’s close, 
whether we wish it or not, we will 
have created something out of the clay 
or pigments of thoughts and words 
and deeds. Out of the materials of 
human contacts, routine duties, habits 
and actions we will have wrought a 
pattern and structure of beauty or 
ugliness, harshness or harmony, pleas- 
ure or pain. Every man is an artist 
who externalizes daily the vision and 
design that is within him and the 
completed work will be his life, of 
which God will be the incontrover- 
tible critic. 

Every man finds all about him 
empty places which can be beautified, 
broken things to be restored, voids 
which can be filled with fruitful and 
noble creations. Fashioners of happi- 
ness and kindness, who externalize 
the vision of God’s goodness on the 
fresh canvas of each new day, are, 
perhaps, the greatest artists after all. 
Their homes, their work, their en- 
vironment are all opportunities and 
challenges to produce something good 
and useful where before there was 
emptiness. They carry on, in a small 











way, the great creative fiat of Him 
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and flower, of wave and forest, to 
Who made the light and warmth of please the heart of His creature— 
the sunshine, the beauty of birdsong man. 


Public Ownership 


A community spirit of the right kind must inform the members of 
the national collectivity, as it naturally informs the members of that 
mother-cell which is the family. It is only on this condition that the great 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity will be seen to prosper in 
it; principles which modern democracies seek to invoke, but which must 
be understood, it need hardly be said, as they are understood by the nat- 
ural law, the law of the gospels and the Christian tradition, which alone 
are at once the inspiration and the authentic interpreters of them. 

This observation applies, for example, to the particular case which 
interests you at this moment: the nationalization of enterprises. Our 
predecessors, and We Ourselves, have more than once touched on the 
moral aspect of that measure. But it is, however, evident that, instead 
of diminishing the mechanistic character of life and labor in common, 
nationalization, even when it is licit, is rather in danger of further ac- 
centuating it, and that, in consequence, the advantage which nationaliza- 
tion brings to the profit of a true community, such as you understand 
it, is very much to be judged with care. 

We think that the setting up of corporative associations or units in 
all the branches of the national economy would be much more beneficial 
to the end which you pursue, and more beneficial at the same time for the 
best output of the undertakings. In any case, it would certainly be so 
everywhere where hitherto the concentration of enterprise and the disap- 
pearance of small independent producers has worked in favor only of 
capital and not of the social economy. There is, moreover, no doubt that, 
under present circumstances, the corporative form of social life, and 
especially of economic life, in practice favors the Christian teaching con- 
cerning the person, the community, labor and private property—From 
a letter of Pope Pius XII, to the annual conference of the Semaine 
Sociale, Strasbourg, July 29, 1946. 





Taxation Without 
Representation 


NEWS story some days ago 

from Iowa read as follows: 
“Towa parochial school children were 
denied the right to ride public school 
buses (to school), in a ruling handed 
down by Judge Harry Narey of 
Spirit Lake, Ia.” This is not the first 
such turn of events. Indeed, since 
the war, with the rising tide of 
bigotry and religious and racial tens- 
ion, there have been a number of at- 
tacks upon Catholic schools. In places, 
where, heretofore, Catholic children 
have been accepted, without any ques- 
tion, on buses taking children to 
school, there have arisen protests re- 
sulting, in some cases, in the denial of 
their constitutional rights to Catholic 
children. 

One such instance occurred in 
Eastern Pennsylvania when schools 
opened there this year. Ever since 
1923 the Catholic children in the lit- 
tle community of Kenneth Square, 
outside of Philadelphia, have been rid- 
ing the buses along with children 
attending the public school. This year 
the school board decided to stop the 
practice of the parochial school chil- 
dren’s using the public-owned buses. 
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The board’s order was not announced 
until after school opened. In answer 
to the order the children of St. 
Patrick’s school marched from their 
own school to the public school, wav- 
ing small American flags, and boarded 
the buses used in taking children to 
and from their homes. 

The pastor, speaking of the event, 
reminded the public that every tax- 
payer, including those whose children 
attend parochial schools, contributes 
five dollars annually in school taxes. 
He also called attention to the fact 
that the Catholic schools of the state 
of Pennsylvania save taxpayers $34,- 
000,000 each year, which means a per 
capita saving in taxes of $123.19 an- 
nually. 

Once more there comes to mind 
the cry of the early American colo- 
nists: “No taxation without repre- 
sentation!” And out in Iowa, the 
state of the five Catholic Sullivan 
brothers who died gloriously for the 
country, Catholics will continue to 
be required to pay taxes to support 
school buses, but will not be permit- 
ted to ride in them to parochial 
schools. Iowa is not the only state 
acting so unjustly toward part of her 
citizens. And this is all the more rea- 
son for American citizens to return to 
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their old sense of justice for their fel- 
low men—to the spirit of old, which 
united all in the common cry, “No 
taxation without representation !”— 
THe CoLtumsus RecisTer, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Sept., 20, 1946. 


Soviet Consistency 

O YOU recall how Pravda, 

Moscow’s holiest oracle, early 
this month fell like a ton of bricks 
upon Brooks Atkinson, famous drama 
critic and for ten months correspon- 
dent in Russia for the New York 
Times, because, in a series of articles 
written shortly after he returned to 
the United States, he dared to say 
that “the intellectual climate is stag- 
nant—there are no new ideas in Mos- 
cow”? 

“The general level of the theatre, 
art and music in Soviet Russia is 
low,” said Atkinson in summing up 
his impressions. “There’s no vitality 
in the arts; they are reactionary and 
moribund. . . . The combination of 
isolationism and totalitarianism has 
resulted in the death of new ideas.” 

For this Pravda showered Atkin- 
son with a burst of pearly epithets, 
including “bandit,” “barbarian,” 
“savage,” and similar samples of 
Communist name-calling. Pravda’s 
disciples in New York, as expected, 
picked up the Moscow howl and pro- 
ceeded to lambaste Atkinson. 

All of which is true to form and 
should cause no astonishment—ex- 
cept for one thing. Within the space 
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of one week, Culture and Life, de- 
scribed as an organ of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party 
and hence “the most influential voice 
in Soviet art,” published a lengthy 
article carrying a blistering critique 
of the Soviet theatre, painting, films, 
opera and architecture for their “in- 
ability to move with the times”—sub- 
stantiating every word Atlkinson had 
uttered a week prior in his estimate 
of Soviet art life. 

Frankly, we are flabbergasted. Dif- 
ferences of opinion are part and par- 
cel of daily life in the decadent de- 
mocracies. But can it be that someone 
has blundered in infallible Moscow? 
Can it be that Culture and Life, by 
falling out of line with Pravda, has 
aided and abetted a wretched “Amer- 
ican bandit” like Brooks Atkinson? 
We shudder to think of a punishment 
that could adequately fit such a crime. 
—Justice, New York, N. Y., Aug. 
1, 1946. 


Tito Accuses 


RCHBISHOP STEPINAC 

and twelve of his priests face 
trial in a Yugoslavian court charged 
with “crimes against the people.” 
Specifically, they have been indicted 
as collaborationists with the “Crusad- 
ers,’ an underground group opposed 
to the government. 

An iron curtain screens Yugoslavia. 
We don’t know what actually has 
happened. But of one thing we can 
feel assured—that the Archbishop 
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and his priests haven’t a_ chance. 
There will be another of those hor- 
rible court fantasies, with the accused 
denouncing one another in an orgy 
of torture-wrung “confessions” and 
recriminations. 

The accused men must rely for jus- 
tice and mercy on the swart, fifty- 
three-year-old man who has made 
himself uncrowned king of the Bal- 
kans—Josip Bros-Tito. And by the 
same token, justice and mercy will be 
denied them. 

Freed by the Bolsheviks from a 
concentration camp in Siberia in 
1917, Tito joined the ranks of his 
liberators. Hard, disciplined fanatics, 
it took these men no time to discover 
that Tito was one of their kind. In 
the famous “West School” in Mos- 
cow, a college which taught subver- 
sion as a science, Tito proved a bril- 
liant pupil. 

When Hitler attacked Yugoslavia 
April 6, 1941, Tito and his Partisans 
didn’t raise a finger to stop them. 
Mihailovic and the Chetniks fought 
to the death from the shelter of stone- 
walls and barns. On the precise day 
that Hitler invaded the Ukraine, the 
Partisan resistance began. 

Soviet Russia backed their man to 
the hilt. In the duel between Mi- 
hailovic and Tito, Britain and the 
United States had to choose. We cast 
an opportunist vote for Tito. The 
decision was Mihailovic’s death-war- 
rant. 

Archbishop Stepinac and his priests 
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are accused of political activity. It is 
probably a bare-faced lie, a lie in all 
of its parts. 

What likely happened is this . . . 
the priests may have been associated 
with the Chetnik forces as chaplains. 
Or possibly the Mihailovic men 
asked the Archbishop to bless a flag. 
As priests, they tried to be all things 
to all men. In the Communist code, 
that’s a crime. In the Communist 
code, one is either an active and ef- 
fective tool vf Communism or one is 
a fascist scoundrel, fit for hanging. 

In Yugoslavia, this is an hour of 
stygian darkness. It is the hour of 
the powers of darkness—THE Pinot, 
Boston, Mass., Sept., 21, 1946. 


Yugoslavia Today 
HE American and British Gov- 


ernments have sent formal pro- 

tests to the Government of Yugo- 
slavia against its incitement of 
obstruction to the Allied Military 
Government in Trieste, where any 
incident might set off an explosion 
that would be hard to cope with. This 
diplomatic step is merely one of a 
number of recent representations 
made to the Yugoslav Government. 
Yugoslavia today is dominated by 
a small Communist minority headed 
by Marshal Tito, who not only views 
both the capitalist and the socialist 
West with doctrinal suspicion, but 
who also considers himself to be a 
Russian. pro-consul and the leader of 
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the Communist spearhead toward the 
West. He is now imposing on his 
country a totalitarian regime which 
is ruthless in its methods. 

Having “legalized” his rule by a 
typically totalitarian election boycot- 
ted by whatever remained of an op- 
position, Marshal Tito is putting into 
effect all that he learned during his 
long years of training in Communist 
revolutionary practice. There is 
neither political nor religious nor any 
other freedom in Yugoslavia. The 
press is shackled, the opposition has 
been crushed, and the OZNA, or 
Secret Police, sees to it that all Yugo- 
slavs without exception join the Tito 
forces and hail the Leader, or they 
do not eat. The least sign of opposi- 
tion entails the confiscation of ration 
cards for food and clothing, even the 
loss of identification papers, which 
might mean arrest. Private property, 
from the nation’s industries and 
larger landed estates to stores, hotels 
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and private homes, is being confis- 
cated without compensation to its 
owners, who are generally imprisoned 
as “collaborators” or “profiteers.” 
Even the UNRRA must serve as a 
weapon of the “revolution,” for the 
supplies it sends free to save the starv- 
ing are not only represented as com- 
ing from Russia but are also sold by 
the Government at profiteering prices. 

Such practices are sometimes repre- 
sented as the inevitable concomitants 
of a revolution. But there is no right 
of revolution by a minority in a coun- 
try that is free. And it must be kept 
in mind that these are not excesses of 
undisciplined mobs committed in the 
heat of passion, but integral parts of 
the policy of a Government claiming 
international recognition. The assur- 
ances given to the people of Yugo- 
slavia and other countries of eastern 
Europe during the war must still be 
redeemed.—NEw York TIMES, June 
3, 1946. 


No Appeasement 


America wants peace, durable peace, peace with justice, peace 
which preserves human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
America is not interested in peace without justice or peace with- 
out honor, or peace at any price. 

America will neither appease nor compromise with any 
aggressor now or hereafter. Those who ignore this dedication 
to liberty and justice will do so at their peril—Senator Arthur 


Vandenberg of Michigan. 


Patna: Along the Ganges 


JouHN J. Barrett, S.J. 


Reprinted from Jesurr Missions* 


IKE all rivers running to the 

sea, “dat ol’ Man ribber don’t 
say nuthin’, but he must know sum- 
thin’,” for the mysterious Ganges 
passes through the lives of more peo- 
ple than any other river on earth. 
And in the passing he cuts across the 
mission field of the American Jesuits 
in Patna, India; so he must see some- 
thing. Since he “don’t say nuthin’ ” 
I’ll report what are his experiences 
in Patna. 

His placid countenance must have 
lifted a rippling eyebrow on a St. 
Patrick’s Day morning twenty-five 
years ago when he awoke to find five 
Americans in white standing beside 
the river bed. They had arrived to 
take over the diocese assigned them 
by the Holy See, and to teach the 
millions then bathing on the muddy 
shores a surer way to heaven. Since 
that day the ancient river has seen 
the persistent adventure and watched 
the expanding apostolate of the Amer- 
icans so intently establishing the 
Church in Patna. It is a story worth 
telling. 

The career of this mightiest river 
begins in the Himalaya mountains 
as a frigid stream leaping out of the 
rocks. When it enters the boundary 


of Patna Mission, 1000 miles from 
its source, it is a broad majestic cur- 
rent, in some places two miles across. 
The three hundred mile length along 
which it flows through the Mission 
is level country, made so by the pre- 
historic activities of this same Ganges 
which, in its meanderings through 
the ages, has produced a fertile valley 
two hundred miles wide. Patna Mis- 
sion is in the broad sweep between 
the Himalayas and the Central India 
plateau. 

The diocese, including the forbid- 
den Kingdom of Nepal, has the largest 
population on earth, thirty million 
people, or more souls than there are 
Catholics in the United States. The 
number of converts, however, is com- 
paratively small, 30,000 only, or one 
person in every thousand. If St. 
Patrick’s on Fifth Avenue and all 
the cathedrals of America, if all the 
parochial schools and Catholic col- 
leges, if all the hierarchy and priests, 
brothers and nuns, if our Catholic 
press and hospitals were all transfer- 
red to the Mission on the Ganges, 
that would be the fulfillment of the 
goal one hundred Jesuits and Indian 
secular priests are trying to achieve in 
that part of India. A beginning in 


* 962 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., April, 1946 
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the realization of that great dream 
has been made, and this is an account 
of their adventure. 

The people of the Mission are quite 
naturally farmers since the river silt 
deposited over the ages has enriched 
the land. However, their farming has 
quite a different connotation from 
that associated with American farm- 
ing. The Indian farmers live in vil- 
lages, one house crowded close 
against the next, wall to wall, each 
made of mud or bricks mortared with 
mud, each with a tile or straw roof. 
One or two will be open-front shops 
for selling cooking oil, cloth, and 
small household needs; a few other 
places will house the village black- 
smith and carpenter, and if the com- 
munity is large enough, the post- 
office. Letters are few and pictureless 
postcards are many. One large house 
will catch your eye, a two-story 
whitewashed building where the land- 
lord lives. His dwelling is no indica- 
tion of his wealth, nor is his dress, 
but you will know him by his attitude. 


VittaceE Economy 

This is very much the picture of 
all India, excepting the few large 
cities. Ninety of every one hundred 
Indians live in the 700,000 villages 
similar to the one described, and sev- 
enty of the ninety depend upon farm- 
ing for a living. Some of them own 
a little land—how much you may 
guess from the fact that the average 
farm is only four acres—but one- 
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third of them own no land at all and 
must work for the landlord at what 
wages he will pay. 

Into these already crowded villages 
we must put a vast animal kingdom. 
Oxen are needed for ploughing and 
carting, and cows for breeding but 
not for milk. Many goats and some 
sheep feed on the little they find, and 
they are the meat supply. Big black 
water buffalo yield the milk that is 
made into cooking fats. Everything 
has a use but the multitude of village 
mongrels, which serve no purpose 
whatever. And there you have a sum 
total of 318,000,000 domestic ani- 
mals, a figure not too far behind the 
population of the country. 

Of late years the farmers of Patna 
Mission have gone over from raising 
indigo to the cultivation of sugar cane 
as the commercial crop, though rice 
is still the main produce by far. It is 
their daily bread. In a land where 
irrigation is limited and the dry sea- 
son runs through nine months of the 
year, farmers must rely on_ those 
crops which thrive in the rainy or 
monsoon season, so that half of all 
agriculture is devoted to rice. July, 
August and September bring in the 
torrents which flood the country with 
an average yearly downpour of eighty 
inches, almost three times the total 
for the midwest United States. The 
rest of the year is dry. 

From such poor farming, over- 
crowding (in some parts 900 people 
to the square mile), and lack of op- 
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portunity, the income of the poor 
farmer is small. The average peasant 
must manage the best he can for a 
wife and three children on ten dol- 
lars a month, and laborers get less. 
That is the source of India’s misery, 
her diseases, ignorance, high death 
rate . . . stark poverty. Could she 
raise herself above the subsistence 
level, she would be great among the 
nations. 





INDIA 


1,575,107 Sq. M. 
.. 701,975 
389,000,000 

4,055,000 


Cities and towns .. 
Population 
Catholics 
Priests 
Diocesan (native) .. 
Religious 
Jesuits (total) 
Sisters 
Native 
Foreign 
Brothers 
Catholic mission 
establishments ...... 
Residences 
Chapels 
Seminaries 
Boys’ High Schools . 
Girls’ High Schools . 
Middle Schools .... 
Elementary Schools . 
Hospitals 
Orphanages 
Industrial Schools . . 


2,975 
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India is less a country than a con- 
tinent and is therefore inhabited by 
seven racial types, due to the several 
great invasions that have taken place 
since the dawn of history. The orig- 
inal peoples of Dravidian stock were 
driven from the fertile river valleys 
onto the barren central plateau by 
the Aryans from the Caspian area 
probably five thousand years ago, and 
today they are identified as the San- 
tals, among whom our American 
Jesuits had 8,000 converts in the ten 
years before 1938. The great masses 
of Patna Mission, however, have de- 
rived from Aryo-Dravidian stock, 
properly called Hindustani. Their 
stature is less than tall, their features 
are generally pleasing, the complexion 
ranges from lightish brown to almost 
black, and this usually agrees with 
the caste hierarchy, the higher Brah- 
min having the fairer color, the lower 
Chamar being somewhat darker. The 
majority of our converts has been 
from among the lower castes whose 
usual occupation is curing hides, mak- 
ing shoes, or simply scavenging. 

Although literacy is low in India, 
only 12 per cent for men and 2 per 
cent for women, it would be a great 
mistake to think of Indians as uncul- 
tured. Recent excavations at Mohen- 
jo-daro in western India have brought 
to light the story of large and popul- 
ous cities, temples and public build- 
ings well ornamented, dating from 
4,000 s.c. From that early heritage 
has been preserved a tradition in 
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painting, architecture and literature 
now current and rated among the best 
in the world. The Indian fine arts 
are wholly allied with the Hindu re- 
ligion, and are therefore in some de- 
gree the possession of the most illiter- 
ate. Once I listened for the greater 
part of a night to a peasant farmer 
singing religious epics that were great 
poetry, a treasure handed down for 
generations, few of which were lit- 
erate. 

As the people are racially Hindus- 
tani, so too is the common language 
of that name. In the time of the 
Moghul emperors some of these peo- 
ple were converted from Hinduism 
to Islam, the religion of those known 
as Mohammedans, and today they 
constitute one-tenth of our popula- 
tion. However, both Hindus and 
Moslems are racially of the same 
origin. The Moslems developed a new 
tongue, Urdu, from their study of 
their sacred book, the Koran, while 
the Hindus clung to their original 
language, Hindi, derived from San- 
skrit. From both Hindi and Urdu 
have come the common medium, Hin- 
dustani, which for the Moslem is 
written in modified Arabic characters, 
and for the Hindu is in modified 
Sanskrit scripts. This is the language 
our missionaries acquire by dint of 
study and experience, and in which 
several Americans have distinguished 
themselves. 

In God’s view of the world there 
must surely come an age when India 


will fully “know Him whom God 
hath sent.” Yet it is puzzling to our 
puny comprehension that since the 
time of Christ so few in India have 
known Him and the Church. There 
is convincing evidence available that 
St. Thomas the Apostle was sent to 
India and was martyred at Mylapore, 
near Madras. Today the Catholics 
in India, one of every thousand In- 
dians, and the strength of even this 
small number, must be attributed to 
the new era that dates from the com- 
ing of St. Francis Xavier in 1540. 


Mission History 


The history of Patna Mission be- 
gins with the arrival of the Capuchin 
Fathers from Italy in 1713. These 
pioneers were sent by the Sacred 
Congregation in Rome to evangelize 
the people of Hindustan and Tibet, 
and made the whole journey from 
Europe on foot. Their work began 
at Lhassa in Tibet as early as 1703, 
but due to the difficult accessibility 
to that mountainous country, they set 
up the headquarters for the whole 
Mission at Patna. And providentially 
so. After forty years an imperial edict 
banished them from Tibet, and the 
Fathers withdrew wholly to Patna 
in Hindustan. 

The medical skill of Father Joseph 
Mary in saving the life of the young 
queen in the small kingdom of Bet- 
tiah obtained from the Raja several 
grants of land on which the mission- 
aries settled their new converts and 
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themselves built spacious monasteries 
and five magnificent churches worthy 
of Europe. The clock tower on the 
principal church at Bettiah was the 
pride of the Moslems and Hindus as 
well as of the Catholics, and the four 
great bells donated by a ruler in 
Nepal attracted all travelers, espe- 
cially the Buddhist pilgrims en route 
from the high land of Tibet to their 
shrine at Bodh Gaya in the south of 
Patna Mission. 

Like the monks of early Europe, 
the holy Capuchin missionaries lived 
together in widely separated monas- 
teries, and around these places clus- 
tered their converts, usually in a 
village reserved for them. This system 
produced a well-knit Catholicism fea- 
turing daily Mass for everyone, a 
deep spirit of cummunal charity, and 
not a few vocations. On the other 
hand it suffered the disadvantages of 
isolating the faithful from their pagan 
neighbors and left untouched those 
people who lived beyond several hours 
journey from the monastery. After 
seventy years work in Bettiah, there 
were only thirty-three converts. This 
unique situation still exists in this 
same town. Next to the Raja’s palace 
is the Catholic church and adjacent 
to it the Catholic quarter of the com- 
munity, every house Catholic and 
thoroughly so. Last year this body 
of 2,500 celebrated the second cen- 
tennial of Catholicism in Bettiah, yet 
there is hardly a trace within living 
memory of any of the town’s 28,000 
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Moslems and Hindus having been 
converted. 

The case is quite otherwise under 
the new system in which the Jesuit 
Fathers live separately among the 
people to be converted, and after their 
conversion do not transplant them 
from their familiar environment, but 
leave them intact to spread the teach- 
ings of the Master by their new lives. 
This method requires multiplicity of 
mission stations, a large staff of cate- 
chists and teachers, and imposes on 
the missionary hardships from much 
travel, casual meals, and separation 
from his fellow missionaries, but it 
produces numbers of converts not 
lacking in quality, and that is what 
counts. 

Four of the twenty-four mission 
stations are located at strategic points 
along the south bank of the Ganges; 
six are strung out across the north 
not far from the Nepal border. The 
remainder are scattered broadly over 
the Mission territory. ‘Twenty-five 
Jesuits and nine Indian secular priests 
work together in these mission sta- 
tions. Their houses may be new 
structures built on the edge of a town 
or village, they may be old rented 
houses in the center of a bazaar, or 
lonely mud hovels hidden in a bam- 
boo grove far removed from any set- 
tlement. From these central stations 
the missionaries travel on foot or bi- 
cycle from village to village within a 
radius of twenty or thirty miles. 

By amiability and an immediate 
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willingness to help anyone, their rep- 
utation for truth and goodness is 
established, so that in course of time 
their newly won friends become re- 
ceptive to the truths the Fathers pro- 
fess to teach. One hundred and thir- 
teen catechists, some of them converts, 
are employed by the missionaries as 
auxiliaries. These are sent to live in 
villages where catechumens are to be 
instructed and continue there as the 
Father’s representative when converts 
are made. Nor are these spiritual 
children won to Christ without trial 
and pain. Besides the ostracism that 
often results from their conversion, 
the converts frequently suffer physical 
violence from a certain fanatical 
Hindu organization. These persecu- 
tions only strengthen the devotion of 
the new Catholics and cause their 
neighbors to marvel at such a Faith. 

Where the Church goes, education 
follows. The Mission maintains fifty 
village schools, staffed by 150 lay 
teachers. Seven years after the Amer- 
icans arrived in Patna they built a 
high school at Bettiah, made possible 
through the generosity of an out- 
standing St. Louis patroness. Twelve 
Jesuits now comprise the staff at 
Christ the King High School where 
400 Hindus, Moslems and Catholics 
acquire a modern education. In the 
same town the Sisters of Mercy of 
the Holy Cross conduct St. Therese’s 
High School for girls. These schools 
are not direct means of conversion; 
they serve to lay a right moral foun- 


dation upon which the Faith may rise 
in future generations. However, 
Providence sometimes works a mir- 
acle of grace, as in the case of a for- 
mer Brahmin lad who last June took 
his vows as a Jesuit. 

Five years ago a high school was 
opened in Patna at the insistence of 
influential Indian families who de- 
sired a Jesuit education for their boys. 
Four hundred sons of rajas, landlords, 
lawyers, judges, editors, flock to St. 
Xavier’s, which in a few years will 
grow to college status. Fourteen 
Jesuits maintain the reputation of this 
school. Here also are resident the 
Jesuit Superior of the Mission, the 
treasurer, and the Bishop, Rt. Rev. 
Bernard J. Sullivan, S.J. At the re- 
quest of the Apostolic Delegate and 
the insistence of the Premier of the 
State, our Fathers three years ago 
opened a high school at Jaipur on the 
high dry desert of western India, al- 
most one thousand miles from Patna. 
This venture now shows promise of 
matching the success of the Patna 
school. 


VETERAN Epucators 


The veterans of education in the 
Mission, however, are not the Jesuits, 
but the Sisters of the Institute of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary who have taught 
Indian and Anglo-Indian girls in 
Patna for more than a century, and 
the Irish Christian Brothers who 
have done the same for the boys. The 
most recent educators, on the other 
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hand, are the Loretto Sisters, pre- 
dominantly Irish, and the Indian 
Carmelite nuns from south India who 
opened the Patna Women’s College 
four years ago and have already pro- 
duced brilliant results, as the Uni- 
versity examinations show. 

India has the second highest infant 
mortality rate in the world, 16 per 
100, and the shortest life expectancy, 
twenty-eight years. Surrounded by 
such conditions, it is natural that the 
missionaries would attempt all that 
is physically possible in fighting dis- 
ease and death. Their handy weapon 
has been homeopathic medicines, the 
little white pills that may cure and 
will never harm. One hundred thou- 
sand a year is a conservative estimate 
of the cases handled at stations and 
in villages. More scientific and ef- 
fective is the work of the Sisters of 
Mercy of the Holy Cross who con- 
duct a government-owned hospital 
in Bettiah. Eight years ago three 
Catholic Medical Missionaries walked 
into the picture at Patna with typical 
industry and efficiency. These daugh- 
ters of Mother Anna Dengel of Phil- 
adelphia converted a very old church 
into a hospital and their work created 
a sensation. Today their staff has 
increased to eight Sisters and thirty- 
three student nurses; 150 beds, never 
vacant a moment, are crowded in 
make-shift buildings until Father 
Frank Loesch completes the new hos- 
pital now under construction. 

The intense activity of the seventy- 
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five Jesuits assigned to mission sta- 
tions and the three schools, engaged 
in writing and teaching, or the multi- 
ply operations of field work in tour- 
ing the villages, instructing converts, 
baptizing, building, redressing injus- 
tices, caring for orphans, distributing 
medicine, on sick calls both day and 
night, all this devotion to the King- 
dom of Christ in Patna is producing 
magnificent results for the Church. 
The thirty-three young Jesuits, Amer- 
ican and Indian, now in training at 
the novitiate, or in the philosophate 
of south India, or the theologate up 
in the Himalayas, learn from and 
are inspired by the labors of the vet- 
erans of the Mission whom they will 
succeed. But, in spite of success there 
are obstacles; or perhaps, because of 
the obstacles there is success. 


OBSTACLES IN THE WAY 


The growing political turmoil of 
India in the past two decades has 
relegated other interests to the rank 
of secondary importance. The Fa- 
thers in no way participate in political 
affairs since the Kingdom they advo- 
cate is not of this world; the people, 
however, are so agitated by business 
of the political order, it is often dif- 
ficult to focus their attention on the 
matter of supreme importance; the 
spiritual kingdom to which God calls 
them. 

The very poverty of the people is 
a second obstacle in that they are en- 
grossed in the search for food and 
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employment. Besides, lacking the re- 
sources to provide Catholic schools 
and to build chapels or churches, 
much less to finance the long educa- 
tion of seminarians and the training 
of sisters whom God nominates from 
their homes, this burden must be as- 
sumed by the Bishop and the Superior, 
thereby restricting the means that 
could be available for new fields. 
The limitations of human nature 
constitute a third obstacle to the am- 
bitions of the missionaries. They are 
human. The intensely hot weather 
of the dry season exacts its toll in 
fatigue. Here the Superiors have 
wisely decreed that each Father get 
a month’s rest in the mountains dur- 
ing this season; but that is a month 
lost to the work, so they say. India 
is their home, from whatever part of 
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America or Europe they may come, 
and so their food is the produce of 
the country, rice and a little meat 
curry with a vegetable, which Indian 
dieticians admit is not a source of 
abundant energy, although all of the 
Fathers are moderately healthy. Such 
simple living, in a way, guarantees 
longevity and perhaps such physical 
fitness as is best adapted to the land 
along the Ganges. 

What does that old man river think 
about us as he wanders to the sea? 
These foreign born and Indian must 
surely impress him with their love of 
this adopted and their native land and 
all its peoples. And surely he must 
see in the brightness of the mission- 
ary’s eye that love of God and huge 
ambition by which the living Church 
is growing up along his ancient banks. 


Christian Tradition 


In the nation’s social and industrial life the standards set by 
our Christian Faith have to serve for our daily use. This is a 
It may always be true that the 


vast field yet to be worked. 





children of the world are wiser and more astute than the chil- 
dren of light ; it may seem a hopeless losing game. But the task 
is no greater than that which the first band of early Christians 
faced. 

How far we are departing in this country from the Christian 
tradition may be gauged by the increase in lying and stealing and 
the disregard of the natural laws governing new life; and by 
the fact that the press, the radio, the films are more potent 
factors in daily life than the worship of God and obedience to 
His laws.—Most Rev. T. Leo Parker, Bishop of Northampton. 





Don’t Call It Peace! 


Reprinted from Prope & FrEEDOM* 


*~ WAR nothing is decided, noth- 
ing is unchangeable, nothing is 
definite until the war is over and won. 
Defeats don’t matter as long as a vic- 
tory can upset their momentary con- 
sequences. Plans can be altered or 


discarded according to the strategic 
or tactical necessities of varying cir- 
cumstances. 

Not so with peace. Peace must be 
planned from the first day of the 
war. An over-all vision of the even- 
tual settlement after victory has been 


won must be in the minds of states- 
men. It should never be absent from 
their minds, whatever the pressure put 
upon them by soldiers whose only 
duty is to win the war. Statesmen 
must win the peace, too. 

Wars must be waged, materially 
and psychologically, in such a way 
as to insure the end for which they 
were started and proclaimed. Other- 
wise that end will not be achieved. 

When a war for the liberation of 
a continent from mental and physical 
state despotism ends with the en- 
slavement of half that continent, can 
one speak of victory? 

When a fight against a creed of 
cruelty and greed is followed by an 
orgy of greed and cruelty, has that 
fight been won? 


Can the men and women, who 
everywhere were called to total service 
and sacrifice to stamp out in Europe 
the contempt for men and _ their 
rights, feel any satisfaction and pride 
in their perseverance to the end when 
looking at Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope today? 

If the answer to these three ques- 
tions is “No,” then the war against 
Hitlerism has not been won. Then, 
not the soldiers, but the statesmen 
have failed in their task! 

Ah, but the statesmen are to have 
another chance! There is going to 
be a Peace Conference in Paris! 

A Peace Conference unique in the 
history of this Europe, where, since 
the discoveries of new worlds by 
Christopher Columbus and Vasco da 
Gama, all world wars began and 
ended. 

It will be unique, because it will 
have nothing in any way essential to 
decide about the fate of Europe. That 
fate has been decided upon long ago 
outside Europe: at Quebec, at Casa- 
blanca, at Teheran. It was sealed at 
Yalta, Moscow and Potsdam. 

The peoples of this ancient con- 
tinent had no say in those decisions 
and settlements. No more will they 
at this Conference have a deciding 


* 32, Chepstow Villas, London, W. 11, England, July, 1946 
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out which a people is condemned with 
its children to slow cultural and ma- 
terial degradation in the age of in- 
dustrial economy, in an age in which 
the old colonial peoples in Africa and 
Asia rise everywhere to achieve lib- 
erty and equality. 

Call your Conference what you 
will, but don’t call it a Peace Confer- 
ence. A Peace Conference must be 
motivated by the will to friendship 
and collaboration. 

Call what will come from it what 
you like, but don’t call it Peace. Peace 
is not just the state of not-war! It 
has a life of its own and can only live 
in a climate of its own. 


and shape of their common con- 
tinental home. 

No wonder, then, that there has 
never been a European Peace Con- 
ference in which the peoples of Eu- 
rope have taken so little interest. 
Whatever comes out of that Confer- 
ence, it won’t be peace. Not in Eu- 
rope. Not as long as Freedom in 
Europe can in the minds and hearts 
of European politicians be reconciled 
with the plan of keeping millions of 
Europeans in the state of colonial de- 
pendents, deprived even of the right 
to work like others and denied the 
implements and the instruments with- 








Abuses in Unions 


The fact that some labor leaders are unscrupulous, tyrannical and 
disloyal to our beloved country does not change the picture essentially, 
because there are misfits and scoundrels in government and business, in 
law and medicine, in every segment of the population. Organized labor 
has its share, but no more than its share. It is unreasonable to attack 
unionism because of certain abuses which have crept into it. Certainly 
the ill-digested legislation and other futile attempts have not met with 
the success that had been hoped for in creating a new spirit of trust and 
cooperation between management and the worker. In a word, you cannot 
legislate goodness into labor unions, but the recognition of Almighty 
God and His laws, the acceptance of the principles of Jesus Christ can 
bring about a willingness on the part of capital and labor to respect 
mutual rights and fulfill mutual duties that are essential for any period 
of reconversion. The great majority of labor leaders are ready to play 
ball with anyone who observes the rules of the game.—From the Labor 
Day sermon of Most Rev. Charles F. Buddy, Bishop of San Diego, 
Sept. 2, 1946. 










Toward the Good Life 


Mayor Paut H. Dovetas, U.S.M.C.R. 





4n address delivered before the Catholic Labor Alliance, Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, June 13, 1946. 


URING the great war we 

Americans discovered afresh 
the joys of brotherhood and of serv- 
ice. Under the shadow of great na- 
tional danger, men and women by 
the tens of millions gave themselves 
unselfishly and in the giving found 
true happiness. 

The cynics are fond of saying that 
men are solely swayed by self-interest. 
After the experience of the last five 
years, we all know now this is not 
true. Those of us who had the good 
fortune to serve in combat, if we had 
ever doubted before, cannot doubt 
again. For there before our eyes, and 
by our sides, our brothers struggled, 
suffered and died that we and the 
Nation might live. May I mention 
just a handful of these examples 
which prove the reality of unselfish- 
ness in man far better than any logi- 
cal demonstration ? 

On September 15, 1945, when the 
First Marine Division stormed the 
beaches at Pelelieu, my regiment, the 
Fifth Marines, pushed its way 
through the blazing hell of pill-boxes 
and jungle and came up to the border 
of the airfield which it was our im- 
mediate task to seize and hold. As 
we were trying to dig in, the Japa 
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nese launched a diagonal attack of 
tanks which were on our men before 
they knew what was coming. It 
would have been easy to have stepped 
aside and to let the tanks through 
and then content oneself with firing 
at them as they passed. But if the 
tanks once got through to the beach 
then untold damage would be done 
and the whole attack put in peril. 
Out in front of the tanks as they 
thundered up, stepped a young Ma- 
rine, Pfc Albert Carter. With a 
BAR, he fired round after round try- 
ing to hit the driver behind one of 
the slits and stop the tank. There was 
no fear in his face, but instead a stern 
determination. The tank tore at him, 
but the boy did not give ground and 
the last his comrades saw of him he 
was still firing as the tank rolled over 
him and ground him forever into the 
sand and coral of Pelelieu. 

Not ten minutes later from a pill- 
box which we thought had been 
cleared, out darted a Japanese who 
threw a hand grenade which landed 
squarely in the midst of a squad of 
riflemen. As it fell, Corp. W. R. 
Bausell dove at it from afar as one 
tries to recover a fumble in football 
and smothering it to his breast was 
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blown to shreds, but in so doing saved 
the lives of all his comrades. 

A quarter of an hour later almost 
the same scene was reenacted when 
another hand grenade was thrown 
into another squad, and this time a 
stubby second lieutenant, Carleton 
Rouh, already wounded in both legs 
and barely able to walk, straightened 
out like a ramrod and smothered the 
grenade with his body. He was ap- 
parently torn to pieces, but as he was 
carried to the rear there was a faint 
smile on his lips for he knew he had 
saved the comrades whom he loved. 


Vator Beyonp Worps 

These are merely a few illustra- 
tions drawn from one battalion of 
one regiment. There were many more 
like them even within that battalion. 
Every other battalion, every other re- 
giment, and every one of the hun- 
dred or more combat divisions in the 
Army as well as the Marines, could 
probably duplicate these experiences. 

Is it any wonder then if those who 
have been in combat know that deep 
in the heart of man lies courage, un- 
selfishness and a valor that is beyond 
words? Even the cynic and the pro- 
fessional debunker might pause and 
keep silent for a moment in contem- 
plation of those acts. 

But we should not think that such 
courage and unselfishness was con- 
fined merely to those who were for- 
tunate enough to wear the uniform 
of their country. We knew that in 
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factory, mine and mill, men and 
women by the millions were strain- 
ing body and nerves to turn out the 
guns and ammunition, the airplanes, 
the tanks, the ships and the hundreds 
of thousands of articles our Nation 
needed to survive. We knew that out 
on the prairies, farmers were working 
twelve to fifteen hours a day to grow 
the food we and our country required. 
And in our homes our wives and 
mothers bore their heavy burdens of 
caring for our families. We over- 
seas knew that it was not only ma- 
terial which was pouring toward us 
in a torrent but it was also the love 
and devotion of the United States of 
America. Yes, and those of us who, 
upon being wounded, had poured 
into us the life-restoring blood plasma 
felt that in a very literal sense we 
were blood brothers of those at home. 

As the sun rose on D-day for Oki- 
nawa, we saw line upon line of the 
1,200 ships which stretched 75 miles 
north toward Japan and as we real- 
ized that there were 150,000 men in 
the seven assault divisions, all per- 
fectly equipped, then all of us knew 
that the whole country was in fact 
taking part in the invasion. We were 
not a few divisions thrown carelessly 
out into the Pacific but were merely 
the cutting edge of a united Nation 
whose strength reached back into 
every shop, farm and home in the 
country. Then as the boys scrambled 
down the cargo nets and into the 
boats, we were proud to have the 
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honor of representing this Nation in 
what was to be a decisive trial of 
strength. 

May I also say that we had de- 


served trust in our leaders. The 
plans for our operations were beau- 
tifully and precisely drawn and splen- 
didly executed. The over-all strategy 
was bold and vigorous. Although we 
never saw Admiral King, General 
Marshall, or General Eisenhower, 
we knew, with the abnormal, uncanny 
prescience, which men in the ranks 
develop, that they were on the beam. 
And above all, there was the grand 
strategist, the President of the United 
States, Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, who had been first 
to detect the Nazi danger, who had 
armed us in the face of great political 
risks, whose military decisions were 
better even than those of the General 
Staff, and whose heart was with the 
men who were being called upon to 
fight. We knew he was on our side 
and that we had an almost super- 
man champion in him. As our Na- 
tion at the time of the Civil War had 
been blessed by the leadership of 
Abraham Lincoln, so we felt blessed 
by the leadership of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Surely God has been good 
to this Nation in giving us in our 
hours of trial men like Washington, 
Lincoln and Roosevelt. 

It is small wonder then that we 
won. With such a determined unity 
and in such a righteous cause, we 
could not lose. 
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Now why was there such an out- 
pouring of brave unselfishness, from 
both those who were in and those 
who were out of uniform? Part of it 
was undoubtedly due to the fact that 
men realized that their own lives and 
fortunes were either directly or in- 
directly in danger and that, as Ben- 
jamin Franklin observed at the time 
of the Revolution, if we did not all 
hang together, we would all hang 
separately. It is also true that society, 
in self-protection at such times, em- 
phasizes loyalty to the Nation, bravery 
and self-sacrifice, and honors those 
who show these qualities while it de- 
servedly damns forever those who 
selfishly sacrifice the common good for 
their own safety or profit. 

But I cannot believe these virtues 
were merely dictated by man-made 
prudence. On the field of battle, we 
knew they were right—that bravery, 
honor and unselfishness were far more 
important than life itself. I found 
these unselfish boys to be, on the 
whole, supremely happy men. Amongst 
the many men I have seen die, I never 
heard one pass away with a curse. If 
the wounded had strength, there was 
instead a quiet smile or a deep look 
in the eyes. Whatever might happen 
to their bodies their souls had found 
peace in the knowledge that they had 
worked and died for a cause werthier 
than themselves. As I saw these men 
fight and die I was reminded of Wil- 
liam Morris’ words: ‘Fellowship is 
life and the lack of fellowship is death. 
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Fellowship is heaven and the lack of 
fellowship is hell. And the deeds that 
ye do on earth, it is for fellowship’s 
sake that ye do them.” 


Purpose 1n Wortp Asout Us 

But the materialists have, I sup- 
pose, a further reply to this which 
we should consider. They argue that 
bravery, loyalty and unselfishness are 
purely biological variations like the 
color of one’s eyes, or the thickness 
of our bones, but that curiously 
enough these happen to be qualities 
which in the struggle for life have 
survival value and enable their pos- 
sessors to live and to reproduce their 
kind. Even if this were true, it would 
still mean that the structure of the 
universe was such that the crafty kill- 
ers like the sharks, the crocodiles, the 
tigers, the cruel tyrants and the 
blood-drenched Nazis are ultimately 
eliminated and that it is the coopera- 
tive animals and the men and women 
of love who survive. As the Quaker 
poet, Whittier, put it: “For every 
gate that’s barred to hate, shall open 
wide to love.” It would mean that 
the very structure of the world about 
us is fundamentally good and that in 
the long run the meek will in fact 
inherit the earth. And we might ask, 
How does it come about that this is 
so, and that goodness-ultimately does 
triumph? It cannot be accidental. 
There must be a purpose in the world 
about us, which makes it not dead but 
alive. And are these creative acts of 
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sacrifice of our mothers and our fallen 
comrades merely instinctive and ma- 
terial reactions devoid of a moral 
origin? For myself, I cannot believe 
any such empty and fantastic explana- 
tion. I can only believe that there is 
a spirit outside of us from whom we 
draw love and unselfishness as one 
draws water from deep and everflow- 
ing reservoirs, and if we but seek 
that spirit in sincerity and humility 
of heart, we will find strength in the 
living waters of the soul. 


Neep FairH AND INSPIRATION 

The war was therefore no isolated 
experience. We merely found that 
in times of trouble we as a people 
and as a nation could do miracles and 
that when our cause is noble the Lord 
is indeed with us. We need that faith 
and inspiration for the difficulties of 
today. 

For, instead of the unity and fel- 
lowship which characterized this Na- 
tion a year ago, today we find the 
country torn by bitter industrial strife 
with one basic industry after another 
shut down, trade disorganized, po- 
litical hatreds sharper than ever, 
men greedy for power and wealth, 
and ugly racial and religious hatreds 
seething beneath the surface. With 
our record of devotion behind us and 
with the prospect of plenty before us, 
we seem to be spending our energies 
in fighting each other. Abroad, the 
victorious alliance which won the war 
seems to be breaking up, largely, al- 
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though not wholly, because of Rus- 
sian aggression and suspicion, and the 
shadow of an even more terrible 
Armageddon looms over us. There is 
an uneasy feeling of anxiety every- 
where and a terrible fear that the 
worst is yet to come. 

This is lamentable; it is unlovely; 
it is foolish; but it should not surprise 
us. The old Adam of selfishness which 
is repressed during a war tends to 
burst out after it is over. Men say: 
“We have been unselfish long enough. 
Now I am going to get mine.” And 
since greed, as well as heroism, is con- 
tagious, others soon say: “Everyone 
else is feathering their nest, why 
shouldn’t I? If I don’t, I will get 
left out.” The retreat of conscience, 
once started, tends to become a rout. 

Then too, war, while it inspires 
unselfishness within a nation, excites 
anger against one’s opponents. These 
feelings once aroused cannot be easily 
subdued. They tend, instead, to be 
turned against those within our Na- 
tion whose interests seem to conflict 
with ours. Thus it was that after the 
Civil War greed in business, corrup- 
tion in politics, and hatred between 
sections of the country poisoned the 
life of our Nation. And after the 
First World War we can remember 
the sodden corruption of the Harding 
administration and the days when Big 
Bill Thompson, Al Capone and Sam- 
uel Insull dominated the political life 
of our own city. 

But those who love our country, 
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our fellow men and our God need 
to be alert and energized. We need 
warm hearts and cool heads. For 
these, as well as the dark days of late 
1776 and early 1942, are times that 
try men’s souls. The summer soldier 
and the sunshine patriot are tempted 
to quit. But those who love their 
country must pray and strive as never 
before. 

First, our country is itself still in 
sufficient danger so that we cannot 
indulge in domestic hatreds or dis- 
unity. If, for example, we so weaken 
our military forces that we are forced 
to withdraw our occupation troops 
from Germany and Japan, then these 
countries will either revert to their 
previous militarism and in a few years 
seek our destruction or they may be 
organized against us by some third 
power. Moreover, up to date, Russia 
has not shown much evidence of de- 
siring to cooperate internationally. 
We have shown our good faith by re- 
turning over 9,000,000 men to civilian 
life in ten short months, by building 
up the United Nations to which we 
are ready to give the atomic bomb, 
by feeding the hungry without seek- 
ing the credit, by offering to help po- 
lice Germany for twenty-five years 
and hence secure Russia against at- 
tack, and by making many reasonable 
concessions. But, to put it mildly, we 
have not met with any adequate re- 
sponse from Russia itself. We shall 
continue to seek peace and interna- 
tional security; we shall try to con- 
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trol our tempers; but we shall, I hope, 
be firm in defense of the right. If 
the experience of the ’thirties with 
fascism taught us anything, it was that 
it is a mistake to make great sacrifices 
of principle in order to appease ag- 
gression. For that does not appease 
but merely strengthens the aggressor 
and makes him contemptuous of the 
weak. We need to be friendly, to 
work for peace and understanding be- 
tween nations, but to be resolute in 
our defense of the right. No decent 
American desires to dominate other 
countries or rattle either our sabers 
or the atomic bomb. On the coun- 
trary, we want all other nations to 
prosper, to be free from hunger, and 
to be our friends. We want a world 
society of law through the United 
Nations which will put down aggres- 
sion and hence give security to the 
weak and which will also work to help 
all people as we desire our National 
Government to help us. 


Aut Nations Must Cooperate 

If we can get over these first dif- 
ficult years, perhaps in time we can 
talk to those who are now shut up 
behind the iron curtain and convince 
them that we mean only their good 
and make them our conscious friends. 
But international peace must be a 
two-way street and we cannot win it 
alone. Other nations must cooperate 
as well. 

In this situation it would seem to 
be folly for us to put our heads in 
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the sand and to dismember our armed 
forces. For this might well encourage 
aggressive nations to become more ag- 
gressive and in so doing to endanger 
the peace of the world and our own 
safety. 

Our country needs our loyalty and 
our devotion. It needs our love not 
only in war but in those periods of 
nominal peace out of which wars 
grow. At the moment it needs 
strength, both for its own sake and 
to help it bring peace to the world. 
It can get this strength only from us, 
its children. Let the words of our lips 
and the meditations of our hearts be 
governed by this spirit. And as in 
war, let us refrain from acts which 
might give us as individuals a brief 
advantage over others, but which, if 
generalized, would weaken our coun- 
try, sully its principles, and bring ul- 
timate disaster to it and to us. And 
I urge all members of groups whether 
labor, employers, political, religious, 
or social to realize that with power 
should also go responsibility and re- 
straint. We need the unity which 
comes not from force but fellowship. 
The differences between us Ameri- 
cans are far less important than the 
interests we have in common. The 
things which should bind us together 
in love and friendship are stronger 
than the forces which separate and 
divide. We cannot be good members 
of a world society or of the United 
Nations unless we are first of all de- 
voted citizens of the United States. 
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I shall speak frankly. There are 
evil forces at work which would pit 
Catholics and Protestants against each 
other and both against the Jews while 
bitter feeling is being stirred up be- 


tween whites and Negroes. If we 
fall for this we are lost because we, 
as a Nation, will disintegrate. We of 
all faiths and races fought unitedly 
for our country in time of war; we 
wish to live as friends in times of 
peace. When the Third Battalion of 
the Seventh Marines was struggling 
desperately through twenty days of 
driving rain and heavy losses to take 
hill 660 on Cape Gloucester in Janu- 
ary, 1944, the spearhead was a com- 
pany led by Capt. James Shanley, a 
devout son of the Catholic Church 
and my dear friend. His gunnery 
sergeant was a Protestant minister 
from Tennessee who, believing in the 
righteousness of our cause, had re- 
signed from his church to join the 
Marines and who was known 
throughout the battalion as the best 
shot and most skillful fighting man 
in the ranks. When the company 
stormed up the hill under heavy fire, 
it was Jim and the parson who were 
out in front. They drove the Japa- 
nese from the crest, repulsed a coun- 
terattack, and then when all was over, 
the minister came to Shanley and 
said: “Captain, it was God who gave 
this hill to us. Let us give our thanks 
to Him and pray that we may be 
worthy of it.” And then the two 
soaked and muddy marines, Catholic 
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and Protestant, knelt side by side and 
prayed silently to their common God. 
Jim now sleeps in the American Cem- 
etery at Peleliu and I do not know 
where the minister is, but I do know 
that these two comrades would both 
want the rest of us who belong to 
the two great branches of the Chris- 
tian fellowship to cooperate in mat- 
ters of our common secular life, as 
they did on the slopes of hill 660. 
During the months that I have 
been in the hospital, I have read of a 
revival and possible intensification of 
anti-Semitism. Well, I have walked 
through many of our military cem- 
eteries in the South Pacific and I have 
seen the Star of David over many 
graves. The men who lie there were 
our true and loyal comrades even unto 
death. We would be false to the loy- 
alties of a soldier if we permitted 
hatred for the Jewish race as such 
to flourish in this country. And when 
I think of how so many Jews are 
self-sacrificing in the charitable, scien- 
tific and business life of this city, any 
wholesale denunciation of them as a 
race seems obscene and senseless. 
And what about the Negro? On 
the first night at Peleliu, when the 
Jap mortars were pounding our lines, 
it was a company of Negro stretcher 
bearers who rushed through the fire 
to evacuate the wounded. They did 
not draw the color line and they car- 
ried many a southern boy to safety 
who, perhaps for the first time, real- 
ized that those of darker skin were 
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his brothers to whom he owed in part 
his safety and his life. I hope that 
greater rather than less cooperation 
between the white and colored. races 
will grow out of the war. 


Jupce Men sy Wuat Tuey Do 

The truth of the matter is that sol- 
diers soon come to judge a man by 
what he is and does and not by his 
religion, his race, or the color of his 
skin. That is a lesson which our com- 
munities would do well to learn. 
Every man should be given an equal 
chance and then be held responsible 
for his individual acts without either 
discrimination or favoritism. But 
there should also be a powerful in- 
centive for each one of us to so live 
and act that we will reflect honor and 
not discredit upon those subdivisions 
of the human family to which we be- 
long. 

The other source of discord which 
looms threateningly at the moment 
is industrial strife. Here we are with 
a productive capacity which could 
give a decent standard of living to 
all, provide abundant savings for fu- 
ture growth, support a high standard 
of the arts and sciences, feed the starv- 
ing abroad and help to bind up the 
wounds of the world. It is to the 
interest of all Americans that this vol- 
ume of production should roll forth. 
It is against everybody’s interest to 
tie it up. To paralyze the country by 
shutting off essential materials and 
services is a sure way to hurt the great 
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mass of citizens, stir up internal hat- 
reds and so weaken ourselves ex- 
ternally that we can neither feed the 
starving nor command the respect of 
the other powers which are eyeing 
us closely. Whatever may be the leg- 
itimate differences between workers 
and employers concerning the rela- 
tive distribution of the national prod- 
uct, certainly their mutual interest to 
increase the total is far greater, and 
it is the height of folly by prolonged 
struggles to destroy the substance of 
what is being struggled for. Prior to 
entering military service I was for 
seventeen years a national arbitrator 
in the newspaper industry. On the 
basis of that experience I want to say 
that given strong unions governed by 
a sense of restraint and responsibility 
and fair-minded employers there are 
few differences which cannot be set- 
tled around the conference or, if nec- 
essary, the arbitration table. Before 
the process of national disintegration 
goes any further, I want to appeal, as 
a humble citizen, to the decent sober 
men on both sides to stop, look and 
listen. Above every group interest is 
the national interest, and group loy- 
alty, however worthy in its place, 
should never be allowed to wreck the 
interest of the community as a whole. 

Similarly, I should like to say that 
we are well aware of how some groups 
of employers have combined together 
to restrict production and so boost 
prices as to make excessive profits. 
There are many instances of this and 
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they almost invariably hurt the gen- 
eral public by cutting down the na- 
tional income and hence limiting em- 
ployment and by still further con- 
centrating economic power. 

My comrades in the hospital for 
example have noted the recent Fed- 
eral trials in which numerous manu- 
facturers of artificial limbs were 
found guilty of combining to charge 
excessive prices for artificial hands and 
legs and of retarding the development 
of better limbs. Other defendants in 
this trial offered no defense. Such acts 
were direct blows at the happiness 
and self-respect of one of the most de- 
fenseless groups in our society. There 
are many similar combinations which 
enrich the individual group at the 
expense of the community. The more 
of those of us who are employers on 
the one hand and members of trade 
unions on the other who can exercise 
‘nternal restraint and put our country 
first, the more differences can be set- 
tled peacefully and the less legislation 
will be needed. But if we do not do 
this or if we permit our representa- 
tives in both camps to push their fight- 
ing zeal too far, the community will 
not only suffer but, in order to pre- 
vent being torn apart, it will have to 
try to integrate society by more strin- 
gent measures. So _ inter-dependent 
has modern society become that we 
are our brother’s keeper and we 
should be mature enough to recognize 
that fact. 

I know that the Marxists declare 
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that it is impossible to bridge over 
these economic conflicts and that this 
group believes they are destined to 
increase in scope and intensity until 
they finally result in one gigantic rev- 
olution. This will occur if we come 
to accept it as inevitable. It need not 
be if we resolutely determine to make 
our democratic system work. That 
system has its faults of course and 
they should be removed as rapidly as 
possible, but let us never forget that 
it has given us the highest national 
standard of living in the world and 
an average real hourly wage which 
during the last half-century has vir- 
tually doubled every twenty years. 
We have more personal and political 
freedom than the citizens of any other 
country. Let us not throw out the 
baby with the bath. 

And now a word about the spirit 
in which men and women should 
work to help improve American life. 
Our democracy is still incomplete. Of 
course there are sections of our pop- 
ulation which need better schooling, 
better medical care and better hous- 
ing. There are still submerged sec- 
tions which need a higher wage scale. 
The general upward trend of prod- 
uctivity and of real income will, if 
permitted to operate, remove some of 
these abuses. But this is a slow proc- 
ess and unselfish spirits will naturally 
wish to hasten the pace. But let us 
all be careful that the struggle to bet- 
ter America be carried out in such 
a manner as to strengthen rather than 
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weaken the country. In particular, 
true liberals should not permit total- 
itarian hitch-hikers to take over the 
car and climb into the driver’s seat. 
For these gate-crashers are not so 
much interested in these reforms 
themselves as they are in using them 
to discredit America and the prin- 
ciples of liberty. 


TOTALITARIANS SUPPRESS FREEDOM 

Of course the totalitarians say they 
favor liberty—until they get control. 
Of course they want freedom of 
speech and discussion in the United 
States. It permits them to spread their 
propaganda. But in the countries 
they control, they have suppressed all 
such freedom. There is every reason 
to believe they would do the same 
thing here if they were ever to come 
to power—which they won’t. There 
is in fact nothing more immoral than 
for political totalitarians to pretend 
that they are believers in more and 
more democracy and then when they 
have hoodwinked enough dupes, pro- 
ceed to suppress all the principles of 
democracy and govern by propaganda 
and terror rather than by consent. 
True believers in America should not 
be fooled by the sheep’s clothing in 
which some of these wolves are at- 
tired. The disguise is transparent 
and should not be tolerated. That is 
one of the reasons why the Catholic 
Labor Alliance is doing such excellent 
work. It is laboring seriously to im- 
prove American life but it is resolute 


in its determination that the cause of 
freedom shall not be entrusted to’ its 
enemies. It sees, as do all true lib- 
erals, that by removing or lessening 
social injustices, we decrease the fes- 
tering spots which may breed totali- 
tarianism and that instead we make 
it more possible for true democracy 
to flourish. 

For the purpose to be sought is the 
good life, and this for all and not 
merely for a favored few. What is 
this good life? It is one which on 
the material side is rooted in adequate 
food, clothing, and shelter with rela- 
tive economic security. It is life 
functioning in a free community 
where the facilities of recreation, edu- 
cation and beauty are available for all 
who can profit thereby. It is a life of 
productive activity and progress, 
where men find joy in work and in 
creation. Above all, it is a life of 
friendship between persons and classes 
within our country and between peo- 
ples and nations internationally. It is 
a life lived reverently in the spirit of 
humility. Some will smile at this 
and say: “That is the kingdom of 
heaven you are describing, not the 
earth as it can be made from faulty 
human beings.” But let us not forget 
that Our Lord told us to pray (and 
therefore to labor) that His kingdom 
might indeed come on earth. And if 
we but know the goal toward which 
we are striving, then we are stronger 
and more integrated in our efforts and 
we approach it more closely. 
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One of the ways we can get this 
good life is by diffusing power. It 
was a great Englishman, Lord Acton, 
who observed: “All power corrupts, 
and absolute power corrupts absolu- 
tely.” That is true of both economic 
and political power. In the economic 
field we need, therefore, a breaking 
up of monopolistic combinations so 
that smaller competitive concerns may 
have a greater chance to flourish. 
Stockholders should have greater con- 
trol over corporations, and home own- 
ership should be encouraged. Farm 
tenants should be helped to become 
self-reliant farm owners, and coopera- 
tive associations can help to market 
farm products and make purchases 
for them. Unions are needed to pro- 
tect workers from the great power 
wielded by giant corporations, but in 
turn these unions should be democrat- 
ically controlled by their members. 

On the political side, vigorous 
State and local governments should, 
by performing vital functions, give 
to citizens the feeling that they belong 
and can control their own destinies. 
By active participation in the work 
of political parties, the citizens can 
make them agencies for an honest de- 
cision upon public policies and prevent 
them from being controlled by a few. 
Above all, if the press and radio be 
kept free, and in turn feel a respon- 
sibility for accurate reporting of the 
news, and if honest public discussion 
is protected and encouraged, then, 
indeed, men will have sufficient power 
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to feel secure and to take pride in 
their activities, but not so much power 
as to tyrannize over others. Through 
all these institutions, integrity, fair 
dealing, tolerance and mutual help- 
fulness should be insisted on, and un- 
der the white glare of publicity can 
largely be obtained. Men will be en- 
trusted with power only to help 
others; and if this power is abused, 
it will be removed from them. 


DisaABLED VETERANS RESOLUTE 

I believe that virtually all men in 
their inner hearts want such a life 
for themselves and for their fellows. 
They are frequently cynical and often 
dominated by individual and group 
selfishness. But as the experience of 
war has taught us, these qualities are 
not all of man. If men can see the 
need, they can rise to great heights. 
I have spent the better portion of this 
last year in a naval hospital to which 
many of the more seriously wounded 
servicemen have been brought. There 
are many there who will never again 
see the light of day, many who have 
lost a leg or an arm or sometimes 
two limbs, there are a number who 
have had their faces and bodies burned 
almost beyond recognition, and there 
are others who with their legs en- 
cased in steel are struggling desper- 
ately to walk. Up until recently, as 
I have lived and talked with these 
men, they have seemed to be resolute 
and determined without regrets for 
the sacrifices they made. But in these 
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last few weeks as popular pressure 
has mounted to break up our Army, 
and as industrial confusion has spread, 
I have seen the shadows come over 
their faces and have heard much bit- 
ter and penetrating talk. I can tell 
you what many of them are thinking 
and saying. It is this: 


“Perhaps we made a mistake and were 
played for suckers. The people out in 
civilian life said we must defend our 
country and promised that they would 
also be true to it. So we went out and got 
shot up. But it begins to look as if we 
were baited with words and that now 
people think their bodies are safe, they 
are up to the old trick of gutting the coun- 
try, if they can'make a dollar out of it. 
If that is the sort of country we have and 
the kind of people who live in it, then I 
was a fool to be taken in. I should have 
tried to wriggle out of the draft and have 
made money in the black market. The 
civilians told me of the solemn duty we 
owed our country, but all they talk about 
now is what their rights and privileges 
are while they never seem to think of 
their duties and responsibilities. Patrio- 
tism is apparently something for the other 
fellow to practise.” 


As I hear that talk expressed in 
salty four-letter words, it is hard to 
keep back both anger and tears. And 
I find myself thinking of the route 
my division took across the Pacific, of 
the battles on Guadalcanal, Cape 
Gloucester, Peleliu, and then down 
on the 5-yard line at Okinawa. And 
I think of all the other combat di- 
visions, and of the fliers, and the men 
on the ships at sea. I think of the 
men who would volunteer for dan- 
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gerous missions, who would never 
hang back but who would push on- 
ward. I think of those who gave 
their lives to gain a little piece of 
coral valueless in itself, but at the 
time tremendously important to the 
future of this country. I think of the 
men who rest under the little white 
crosses, many of them my friends, 
whose eager spirit still seems some- 
how alive. Were these men wrong? 


Wuo Is Ricut? 

Or is it we, the living, who are 
desecrating the memory of our dead? 
Is it our selfish bodies who have for- 
gotten so soon that we should live 
our lives for others? Is it we who 
by self-indulgence and hatred are 
making their anguish and obliteration 
an almost obscene jest ? 

Who is right? Is it we or they? 
Those who took part in the conflict 
know that it is they who were right 
for as Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, that thrice-wounded soldier 
of the Civil War, once declared: 
“Out of heroism comes faith in the 
worth of heroism.” If they were 
right, then it is we of today who are 
wrong. And if we are wrong, then 
we should mend our ways. The first 
requirement is always a humble heart. 
But then should come the resolution 
to sin no more. If ever a society 
needed to be purified, it is ours of 
today. Let the high devotion of the 
war return. The lines of Words- 
worth written in 1802 apply sharply 
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to us in 1946: “We are selfish men, 
O raise us up, return to us agafn, 
and give us manners, virtue, freedom, 
power.” 

In Washington, between the White 
House and the river, is the Lincoln 
Memorial, where, in a Doric temple 
of marble, is Daniel French’s seated 
Lincoln. There is sadness and fatigue 
in his face, as there was during the 
Civil War, but there is also devotion 
and the faith that justice and mercy 
will ultimately triumph. As _ one 
watches the throngs come up the steps, 
they become quieter and as they step 
inside the memorial their hats are im- 
mediately taken off. The men and 
women peer up into the face of our 
folk hero and our Illinois prairie son. 
On the sides of the memorial they 
read the graven beauty of the Gettys- 
burg Address and the Second Inau- 
gural and as they leave they are better 
men and women and in their hearts 
as well as in that temple the memory 
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of Abraham Lincoln is enshrined for- 
ever. Many a hardboiled politician 
has lingered there and has been a bit 
less selfish afterward. Just as the 
lungs clear the blood of its impuri- 
ties, so does such a civic shrine act as 
a spiritual cleanser. That is what the 
spirit of our Saviour has been doing 
through the centuries. And in this 
period of our need we cannot afford 
to neglect that resource or to neg- 
lect His temples. 

The reform must come first from 
the hearts of men. If we but catch 
the spirit for which our comrades 
fought and died and for which our 
great heroes have lived, then this Na- 
tion will cease to be a house divided 
by selfishness and will become instead 
a house undivided and a family united 
in fellowship. Laws will still be 
needed to restrain the selfish minority 
but the foundations of our country 
will stand foursquare on _ justice, 
mercy, love, and active good will. 


On UNRRA 


We know that the work is so large that private relief agencies 
cannot do the whole of it and that their work must be supple- 
mented by governmental agencies, but we also know that gov- 
ernmental agencies must not supplant private charity but sup- 
plement it—Samuel Cardinal Stritch to the National Confer- 


ence of Catholic Charities, South Bend, Ind., August 23, 1946. 








Program of the Semaines Sociales 


HE Semaines Sociales of France, 

which convened during July at 
Strasbourg, a city symbolic of their 
unity amid diversity, proposed for the 
consideration of their thousands of 
students the problem of the “Na- 
tional Community.” Though the pro- 
fessorial staff approached the histori- 
cal and sociological aspects of the 
question chiefly from a French point 
of view, its bearing on the contempor- 
ary world situation was far from neg- 
lected. From these study-sessions, the 
complete printed record of which will 
be available in a few months, the fol- 
lowing major directives emerge: 

1. Reverting to the now classic dis- 
tinction between community and so- 
ciety, we find that there exist two 
kinds of social bonds: the community 
bond which, in spite of the fact that 
they ratify it, exerts its influence on 
men independently of their own seek- 
ing; and the bond of society which is 
the result of their own initiative. 
Both bonds, in varying degrees, at- 
tach to every human association. 

The nation is a community, the 
State a society. Their limits do not 
necessarily coincide. The coincidence 
found in the national-state is not an 
absolute ideal; and even when the 
frontiers are identical, the realities 
which consitute the national com- 
munity and political society remain 
distinct. In any event, the common 
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good of the nation has need of the 
State for its preservation as for its 
development. 

Weakened by more than a century 
of individualism, and menaced now 
by ideologies of the opposite extreme, 
the French community must be “re- 
stored,” but in a sense far removed 
from the equivocation with which the 
totalitarian mystique understands this 
term. 

2. The national community has its 
roots in the provincial community or 
“little fatherland (petite patrie).” 
The function of the latter is to place 
national values at the disposition of 
the common man and to provide him 
with cultural opportunities based on 
the concrete reality of familiar sur- 
roundings. But this requires the 
mediation of a local élite and of a uni- 
versity less uniform in character. A 
certain degree of administrative de- 
centralization could not but be of ad- 
vantage to this provincial life, whose 
diversity, far from destroying national 
unity, enriches it. 

3. The various nations, in their 
turn, constitute special and peculiar 
aspects of mankind, since they break 
its unity. But this physical particular- 
ity is consistent with human order as 
willed by nature and expressed in his- 
tory. It reveals moreover an invita- 
tion to universality and the beginnings 
of relationships which link the nations 
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organically to the broader community 
of humankind. For national life is 
always a form of human life. This 
community of nations, underlying a 
community of states, is still in its out- 
line stage. The acknowledgment of 
its historical reality and of the need 
of its development, with a view to the 
progress of human civilization, is the 
bounden duty of the élite of every 
nation. 


Unity NEEDED 

4. It is clear that the group of 
widely diverse peoples forming the 
French Union are not yet a single 
community. Our efforts should be 
first directed to the establishment of 
a society linking France with the vari- 
ous communities of this group, against 
the day when a more extensive nat- 
ural community, founded on closer 
cultural ties and common interests 
voluntarily created and promoted, 
may bring about the genuine union 
of France with the countries that were 
once her colonies. 

5. Within the national community 
a conflict takes shape: national life 
demands unity; the life of human in- 
dividuals and the development of in- 
termediate associations created by 
their initiative demand freedom. To 
resolve this conflict, we must first 
realize that liberty is not arbitrariness 
and that unity is not uniformity. For 
the citizen to evince no interest in the 
common good of the nation is no 
longer a legitimate use of his free- 
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dom. For the nation, to stifle freedom 
under pretext of the common welfare 
is to forget that the common good 
exists only as long as it remains the 
good of persons who are free. A cer- 
tain tension will always exist, never- 
theless, between unity and liberty 
within the national community. For 
this reason the State, which is charged 
with the duty of promoting the na- 
tion’s general welfare, should bring 
into harmony the various private en- 
terprises, and not reduce all to uni- 
formity by installing itself in their 
place. Even when it is constrained to 
act on its own initiative, it should 
introduce a certain pluralism into its 
institutions, in the measure required 
by respect for human freedom. 

6. This pluralist structure of the 
State appears on the institutional level 
as the democratic structure par ex- 
cellence. It permits abatement of ex- 
isting tensions in a functional, organic 
equilibrium. This equilibrium is un- 
stable, like that of life. But there is 
no other way to reconcile government 
by a majority with the respect due to 
the fundamental freedoms of the 
minority. The establishment of such 
a structure is the essential object of 
a constitution. 

7. The constitution must assure 
above all an effective legal guarantee 
of these individual and_ collective 
freedoms by providing machinery for 
examining the constitutionality of 
laws, by making courts of exception 
illegal and the judiciary independent, 
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by legal determination of all punish- 
ments, and by adhering to the prin- 
ciple that no law may be retroactive. 

8. We recommend a pluralist struc- 

ture of appropriate form likewise in 
the various fields of youth organiza- 
tion, schools, information and propa- 
ganda ; with ‘a view to insuring, under 
State control and with the willing 
collaboration of the people, respect for 
spiritual liberty, the most essential of 
all the freedoms. 
There can be no question, for the 
national community, of educating its 
youth for a life apart, in isolation from 
its natural environment. Living con- 
ditions must be transformed so as to 
render them more humane for all and 
more attractive to the young who de- 
sire to gain a livelihood, to Tearn a 
trade and found a family. The sev- 
eral youth movements will collaborate 
jointly in this task of improving in- 
stitutions and morals, each animated 
by its own special ideal. 

9. Neither are the conditions for 
restoring unity to the French con- 
science to be sought in State monopoly 
of education. This objective will be 
achieved rather, with safeguards for 
free schools assured, by setting up a 
National Education Service, in which 
private foundations may be integrated, 
coordinated and controlled by the 
State, while public schools, according 
to the desires of the families which 
patronize them, promote sincere neu- 





trality. Certain dispositions, such as 
the creation of School Councils and 
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opening of the doors of the Normal 
Schools to prospective teachers in pri- 
vate institutions, would seem to be 
desirable in the interest of national 
reconciliation. 

10. Finally, if it be our wish to 
tnake the media of mass communica- 
tion and propaganda serve to promote 
genuine national unity and the forma- 
tion of an intelligent public opinion, 
propaganda must give place to exact 
information in the fullest possible 
measure. The people must develop 
a Critical ‘spirit, which will enable 
them to resist, in a given emergency, 
the excesses of this propaganda. Here 
again we believe that a multiform or- 
ganizational set-up, preserving in the 
use of those media of communication 
the distinction between State, nation, 
political parties and intermediate 
groups, would best if not infallibly 
achieve this purpose. 

11. Again, the national community 
will be restored to unity only after 
the disappearance of the proletariat 
born of a century’s disintegration. 
This result cannot be obtained except 
by structural reforms which will alter 
general living conditions and enable 
the workingman’s family, especially, 
to gain a decent livelihood. 

12. We appeal, in this same con- 
nection, to the good will of the urban 
and rural population for an end to 
mutual recriminations and for better 
understanding of their respective 
problems. The complementary nature 
of their work provides an opportunity 
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for useful intercourse and mutual 


help. 
RestorE Economic LIFE 


13. But these transformations of 
the French community are obviously 
bound up with the condition of its 
economy. French economic life is 
seriously impoverished. Only a bold, 
forward-looking policy can restore it. 
Agriculture must have new equip- 
ment, new markets and specialized 
organization. Industry must be re- 
tooled and stabilized by concerted ac- 
tion at the international level, by 
economic cooperation between the 
various sectors of the French union, 
and immediate trade relations with 
neighboring peoples, whose social and 
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geographic position make them our 
most likely customers. 

14. The harmonization of free ac- 
tivity within the national communi- 
ties, as also within the greater human 
family, cannot be assured if we persist 
in forcing the former to rely upon 
themselves without assistance from the 
spiritual communities which transcend 
them. Christianity alone, with its 
doctrine of human destiny and love, 
enables men and communities to live 
in harmony. The Church, to which 
the Christian message is committed, 
is part of the history of nations and 
of mankind. The Church alone can 
bring them to their destined goal: the 
Kingdom of God. 
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